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JOHN ETTWEIN AND THE MORAVIANS 
IN THE REVOLUTION 


By A. GERTRUDE WarRD 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


HE centenary anniversary of the death of the Marquis de 

Lafayette brings to the fore the town of Bethlehem and the 
Moravians who nursed him back to health during Revolutionary 
times. Lafayette learned to love the quietness and peacefulness 
of the little town where he convalesced, and was greatly inter- 
ested in the simple, everyday manner in which these friends of 
his professed and practiced their religion. 

The Moravians were members of an early Protestant sect, 
established in the fifteenth century in Bohemia and Moravia fol- 
lowing the Bohemian Reformation of which John Hus was the 
most distinguished leader. They taught that the Bible was the 
only source of Christian doctrine, that the form of public worship 
should be based on the Scriptures and the Apostolic Church, that 
the Lord’s Supper should be received in faith without needless 
human explanations, and that a godly Christian life was more 
essential than the dogmatic formulation of a creed. 

When the adherents of this faith were forced to flee from 
Bohemia and Moravia, the center of the church organization 
remained for a time at Lissa, Poland. It ceased to exist, how- 
ever, when Lissa was destroyed in the war between Poland and 
Sweden in 1656, although the hidden seed of the church remained 
in spite of continued and bitter persecution. 

A revival of the church took place at the beginning of the eight- 
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eenth century when the Moravians were given an asylum in 
Saxony by Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf. Soon afterwards, 
the North American province of the Unitas Fratrum was opened, 
partly to provide a refuge safer than Saxony for the Moravians, 
and partly to undertake missionary work among the Indians. 

Conscientious scruples concerning the bearing of arms led to 
the abandonment of the colony founded in Georgia after the out- 
break of the war between England and Spain, and the Moravians 
moved to Pennsylvania, the haven of many religious sects and 
creeds. The town of Bethlehem, established in 1741, became the 
main center of Moravian activity in North America, and many 
smaller settlements sprang up in the surrounding countryside. 

Due to the excellence of organization and to the leadership of 
Bishop Spangenberg, Bethlehem through its Economy system 
supported not only itself, but also bore the expenses of all 
Moravian activity in America. The “Economy” consisted of a 
communal system of work under the direct supervision of church 
authorities, through which farms were cultivated, different indus- 
tries were operated, evangelistic work was carried on among neg- 
lected parishes of the German population, missionaries were sent 
out to engage in missionary work from Maine to Georgia, and 
schools were established for the children of Indians, settlers, and 
Moravians. 

The work which was carried on in the North American province 
of the Unitas Fratrum was calculated to call forth all the energy 
and talent of John Ettwein. Born in the little town of Freuden- 
statt, Wurttemberg, in 1721, Ettwein had joined the Moravian 
community at Marienborn, where his zeal and diligence attracted 
the attention of Count Zinzendorf, who appointed him to various 
church offices in Germany, Holland and England. His stay in 
England proved later to be of the greatest value to him, for it 
was there that he learned to speak English fluently. 

In 1754 John Ettwein and his family received a call to the 
evangelistic field in America. His sturdy manliness, his stern 
devotion to duty, his fluency in English and German, made him an 
exceptionally valuable man in the land of pioneer opportunity. He 
spent the first few years traveling through the country, under- 
going great hardships in order to bring the Gospel to the Indians, 
the Germans, and the English. During these years his short, 
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stocky figure could be seen pushing intrepidly through the wilder- 
ness, yet retaining such nobility of manner and dignity of bearing 
that the governors and ruling men of the colonies treated him with 
deference and respect. Later, he turned their friendship to good 
account, standing as a buffer between the Moravian communities 
and those who attempted to convince the authorities of their 
treasonable activities, refusing to be intimidated by the blustering 
of magistrates or the threats of a suspicious countryside. 

The various positions to which he was appointed during the 
next few years led to many journeys between the colonies in 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Maine, and it was on one of 
his official visits that he spent several days with Henry Laurens 
in Charlestown. The warm friendship which grew between the 
two was an invaluable aid to the Moravians in revolutionary 
times. In 1766, before Governor Tryon of North Carolina, he 
defended the Moravians against severe accusations brought by 
neighbors who were suspicious of the Moravians’ attitude towards 
the Indians and jealous of the prosperity of their settlements. 

Bethlehem was suffering from similar suspicion. The principle 
of not bearing arms for conscience’ sake, resulting from the many 
years of warfare in Bohemia and Moravia, was a sore point, par- 
ticularly as the Moravians themselves were “foreigners.” A more 
serious charge was the close relationship of the Moravians with 
the Indians, for it was hard to tell the difference between Chris- 
tianized, peaceful Indians and those on the warpath. Many out- 
siders believed that roving Indians were carrying gunpowder and 
lead from secret magazines in Bethlehem to the French. 

The Brethren recognized the danger of their position. They 
tried to serve the government by placing a missionary in the 
Wyoming Valley whose duty it was to send down advance infor- 
mation of important tribal movements. They forwarded confi- 
dential reports on Indian activities to Philadelphia. Strict meas- 
ures were also taken for the defense of Bethlehem. 

In 1766 John Ettwein was appointed assistant to Bishop 
Nathaniel Seidel, with Bethlehem as his headquarters. Bethlehem 
was at this time the center of Moravian activity. It superintended 
the administration and policies of its own congregation, those at 
Nazareth and Lititz, and the fourteen other congregations and 
preaching stations scattered through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
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Maryland, New England and the Ohio Valley. It was Ettwein’s 
duty to make official tours, preaching to Moravians, Indians, and 
settlers, besides superintending the affairs of the congregations. 

Bethlehem was still undergoing the change in organization 
which had been made necessary in 1764 with the discontinuing 
of the system of Economy, and through which a more complete 
union was effected between the American settlements and the 
European Church. About this time, talk of a break between 
England and the colonists became rife. Opinions in Moravian 
towns were by no means uniform, for they had been settled by 
English, Germans and native born Americans. Some, particularly 
the young men, favored a revolution and were eager to fight for 
their country. Others were violently opposed to any break with 
England. Many felt that although their sympathies were with 
those who desired separation from the mother country their con- 
sciences would not allow them to bear arms, and the possibility of 
harming the international Unitas Fratrum was too great to allow a 
public declaration of partisanship. 

In reply to a letter written by the perplexed Bishop Seidel, 
Benjamin Franklin urged the Brethren to put themselves “in a 
good posture of defence,” and suggested that young men who 
wished to fight be allowed to do so. After consultation it was 
decided that the sentiment against arms in the Moravian com- 
munities was still too strong to allow the younger Brethren to 
fight. Many felt that they had no quarrel with the English king, 
who had given them a place of refuge from the continued persecu- 
tions of Europe. Stronger ties existed between the Moravian 
Church in America and the Church in Germany and in England, 
than between the Brethren and their American neighbors. 

John Ettwein, who was becoming the most influential man in 
Bethlehem, openly disapproved of all revolutionary sentiments. 
He persistently declared for loyalty to the king, although at the 
same time through his honesty and courage he retained the respect 
and confidence of the high officials to whom he voiced his dis- 
approval. 

An appeal to the Pennsylvania Assembly for exemption from 
bearing arms according to the rights and privileges granted by 
Parliament in the Act of 1749 aroused the neighbors of the 
Moravians to further resentment against these presumably Tory- 
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minded Brethren, who clung to a government with which they 
were at war. A letter to Benjamin Franklin did more good, and 
a resolution of the Assembly on June 30, 1775, recognizing the 
scruples of many of the people of the province, also helped. 

By that time news reached Bethlehem of the battle of Bunker 
Hill and the burning of Charlestown. On all sides of Bethlehem, 
companies of soldiers were being recruited. The county resolved 
that those who had scruples about military drill should pay a fine 
in cash for each time they did not appear at the drill ground. This 
the Moravians did. When the news arrived that the Declaration 
of Independence had been signed, the Moravians officially omitted 
the prayer for the king and substituted one for the ruler of the 
land. 

Refugees from war-stricken areas were streaming continually 
through Bethlehem, and the town resounded constantly with the 
marching of the militia, and the weary footsteps of bedraggled 
bands of prisoners. On December 3, 1776, news was received 
that the general hospital of the army was to be moved immediately 
to Bethlehem, by order of General Washington. 

Ettwein assured Dr. Warren and Dr. Shippen, who arrived 
that evening, that the Brethren would do all they could to assist 
them, but begged that the arrangements should not alter or 
demoralize the Moravian routine. The Moravians, in spite of a 
suspicion that the news of the moving of the hospital was common 
knowledge in Philadelphia before word was received by Moravian 
officials, were encouraged by the daily text of the Church, which 
significantly related to bringing in the poor, the maimed, the halt 
and the blind. 

The Brethren’s House was selected as the most suitable build- 
ing for the hospital. Some apartments in other buildings were 
prepared to receive wounded army officers. It had originally 
been intended to quarter 500 patients in Bethlehem, but the will- 
ingness of the Moravians to house the hospital caused the burden 
to be lessened, and some of the sick were quartered at Easton 
and Allentown. On December 4, 1776, the wagons bearing their 
loads of suffering soldiers began to arrive. The stores for the 
hospital did not arrive for several days, and the Moravians pro- 
vided the soldiers with food and as many comforts as possible. 

The administration of the affairs of Bethlehem fell largely to 
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Ettwein, who was also chaplain for the hospital. Village indus- 
tries had to be carried on in spite of the crowded conditions caused 
by the hospital, its staff, and the many companies of militia and 
officers which made Bethlehem their resting place as they passed 
to and from the war districts. It was also Ettwein’s duty to 
receive officially the men of high rank and position who visited 
Bethlehem, and to make arrangements for the families who fled 
in panic from Philadelphia. 

The summer of 1777 saw the troubles of the Moravians grow 
especially concerning the Test Act. The demands of Congress 
became more stringent, and some of the county officials, who were 
particularly resentful towards the Moravians, began a process of 
petty hounding and harrying them. As long as it was possible to 
substitute an affirmation for the oath, it probably would have been 
better if they had formally transferred allegiance by taking the 
Test Act, for further loyalty to the King could scarcely be 
regarded as a religious duty. 

In September, 260 British prisoners were quartered in the large 
Family House in Bethlehem, in spite of the Moravians’ protest 
to the Board of War. Military stores were transported in seventy 
wagons to Bethlehem, and an influx of further refugees from 
Philadelphia added to the confusion. More wounded soldiers 
were sent in large numbers to Bethlehem and among them was the 
young Marquis de Lafayette. 

Visitors to Bethlehem at this time included Henry Laurens, 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and other members of Congress. 
Ettwein conducted a party of the delegates through the Sisters’ 
House, where they were entertained with organ music and singing. 
He took the opportunity to get from them an order preventing 
the buildings in which the Moravian women were housed from 
being turned into an addition to the hospital, as some of the sur- 
geons had suggested and requested. It is to the credit of Ettwein 
that he had the foresight to recognize the good which this docu- 
ment would do in upholding the rights of the Moravians. 

During the fall and winter of 1777 Bethlehem suffered heavily 
from the demands of war. Clothes and bandages were supplied 
to the inmates of the hospital and to the soldiers, who, Ettwein 
says, “had nothing but torn breeches, full of vermin.” In Novem- 
ber, 700 sick and wounded were crowded into the Brethren’s 
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House alone, which had a normal capacity of about 200. Addi- 
tional tents and a frame building were set up behind the house, 
and sick officers were quartered in other buildings. The Brethren 
were advised to keep away from the hospital, for the intolerable 
stench had made many of them sick. In spite of this some of the 
Brethren helped the stewards and assisted with the general work 
of the hospital, while Ettwein moved through the wards, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the men lying on beds of 
filthy straw. Often he was called in the middle of the night to 
come to the side of some poor dying wretch who desired a word 
of comfort and prayer. And Ettwein’s nineteen year old son, 
John, showed the same courage, risking his life to help the hos- 
pital nurses, and willing to perform the most menial of duties. 

A still greater calamity came, one which must have made it 
hard for Ettwein to continue ministering to men wounded in a 
cause which he repudiated. The crowded conditions caused an 
outbreak of malignant fever. The sick soldiers died like flies and 
were hastily laid in trenches dug on the other side of the Monoc- 
acy. The plague spread to the town and many of the Moravians 
became ill, some of them dying. Among those who died was 
young John Ettwein, who passed away on December 31, 1777. 

In March, 1778, Dr. Shippen told Ettwein that the hospital 
would probably be transferred to Lititz. Ettwein wrote to Gen- 
eral Washington, explaining the close financial and industrial con- 
nection between the towns, asking that the hospital be moved 
elsewhere, but Washington’s answer merely pointed out the neces- 
sity of quartering the hospital somewhere. The hospital was 
moved from Bethlehem during Passion Week in April. 

During the spring and summer of 1778, Moravians were hailed 
into court many times because of their refusal to take the oath 
and abjure the king. Some of them were thrown into prison. A 
few county officials were over-anxious to prove that the Moravians 
were traitors. Since some of the Brethren had already suffered 
imprisonment and all had been forced to pay extortionate fees, 
and also because the Moravians feared that their lands would be 
confiscated, the Brethren decided to send a protest to Congress 
and another to the Assembly. John Ettwein was appointed to 
deliver the Memorial. 

Ettwein arrived in Yorktown, where Congress was assembled, 
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on May 11, 1778, and showed the Memorial to his friend, Henry 
Laurens, who encouraged him to present it to Congress without 
corrections or additions. He approved the spirit that Ettwein 
had shown in the wording of it, and promised to interview several 
members of Congress privately concerning it. 

The Memorial was delivered to a committee especially appointed 
to examine it. It opened with the story of the settlement in 
Georgia, where the trustees had promised them full liberty of con- 
science, but where it had been found best to withdraw to Penn- 
sylvania, keeping intact the principle of not bearing arms. Being 
anxious to preserve their peace and their settlements, they had 
induced the Parliament of Great Britain in 1749 to grant them 
indemnity from bearing arms and to accept their affirmation 
instead of oath. 

On account of the enforcement of the Test Act many of the 
Brethren were imprisoned, and by the added severity of the 
Assembly in April they found themselves subject to be outlawed 
and exiled. Yet the Moravians held no principles dangerous to 
the government and had in no way infringed the laws of the 
land. They had previously been examined by other nations con- 
cerning their principles. They had borne heavy taxes without 
murmuring ; they did not act against the government in any way. 
If, in spite of their peaceable attitude, the government would con- 
fiscate their property, they felt that they should receive indemnity 
for the buildings and improvements to the land. 

The Memorial went on to say that the Moravians could not 
subscribe to the Test Act, particularly because of the many mis- 
sions they held in other countries under English dominion. The 
taking of an oath was also against their principles. In view of 
the distressing situation, they begged Congress to give them a 
recommendation granting full liberty of conscience, and asked 
Congress to intercede for them with the General Assembly of the 
state. 

The Memorial was examined by the committee, with the fur- 
ther recommendation by President Laurens, who said: “Should 
the Moravians be expelled, I could let all lie and go with them.” 
The committee included one member unfriendly to the Moravians, 
Judge McKean. Probably through his influence the committee 
reported two days later that while the Moravians were still in 
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possession of their lands a recommendation to the Assembly would 
have too much weight. 

Laurens decided to bring the matter before Congress as a 
whole, while Ettwein in the meantime set out to present another 
Memorial with a letter from Laurens to the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly at Lancaster. John Ettwein appeared before the Assembly 
the afternoon of May 17, 1778, and was honored with a seat next 
to Speaker Bayard. 

This petition reminded the representatives that the Brethren 
had settled in Pennsylvania to enjoy liberty of conscience and to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. It emphasized the Act of 
Parliament in 1749, It stated that since the troubles of war had 
begun, their rights as freemen had been denied. Exorbitant fines 
had been exacted and their industries and properties had been 
damaged. Because many of the Brethren had recently been 
imprisoned without legal privileges through their unwillingness 
to subscribe to the Test Act, which they could not take because of 
its effect upon them internationally and their abhorrence of oaths, 
they had decided to protest. 

As an alternative to the Test Act they suggested the following 
promise, saying: “None will scruple solemnly to promise: “That 
he will not do anything injurious to this State or the United 
States of America, and that he will not give any intelligence, aid 
or assistance to the British officers or forces at war with this and 
the other States.’ ” 

After the Memorial had been presented John Ettwein explained 
to the Assembly that he had first submitted a petition to Congress 
because the Moravians had settlements not only in Pennsylvania, 
but also in other states. The speaker of the Assembly informed 
Ettwein that the committee had decided that nothing could be 
done, but that the entire Assembly pitied the sad plight of the 
Brethren. 

A formal reply, sent to Ettwein a little later by the Assembly, 
stated that the petitions of the Moravians could not be granted 
for the following reasons: Congress had declared that all political 
connections between Great Britain and the United States should 
be severed ; many had secretly sided with the British while openly 
professing neutrality; a general allegiance to the states was not 
consistent with a reserved allegiance to the king of Great Britain; 
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and also it was impossible to discriminate against other religious 
societies for the sake of the Moravians, particularly when some 
of the Brethren in Lititz and Lancaster (unable to withstand a 
combination of threats and persuasion) had taken the Test. 

John Ettwein, still undaunted, at the suggestion of the Assem- 
bly, addressed the Executive Council, asking for a letter of 
recommendation to the justices and other officers of the govern- 
ment to execute the laws with moderation and to grant them pro- 
tection against all riotous and lawless proceedings of the people. 
The Council decided that it would not be wise for the Council as 
a body to give the desired recommendation, but some of its mem- 
bers were asked to write to the county officials. 

Constable Yost appeared with a warrant for all those over 
eighteen years of age in Bethlehem to appear before the justices 
on September i4, 1778. He was persuaded “by kind words and a 
good dinner” to give the warrant to Ettwein in place of serving 
notice to each man. Assemblyman Van Camp examined the war- 
rant, and wrote to the justices, urging them to suspend prosecution 
because a supplement to the Test Act was then being agitated in 
the Assembly. Ettwein went to Philadelphia, where he showed 
the curious warrant to the speaker of the Assembly. The Council 
decided that the summons was not legal, and could at least be 
postponed by court, adding that the next Assembly would probably 
modify the law. 

Two of the Moravians informed the justices on September 14, 
1778, of the Council’s decision. The justices, spurred on by a 
disappointed crowd, which had hoped to see the Moravians dis- 
possessed of their rich lands, sent a peremptory summons to John 
Ettwein, with whom they were particularly angry for going over 
their heads by his appeal to Philadelphia. For three hours they 
cross-examined John Ettwein. He was finally allowed to leave 
with the threat that the Moravians would not be allowed to keep 
their taverns, industries and mills much longer. However, the 
Test Act was amended before the Brethren were subjected to 
further displeasure. 

Ettwein became involved in difficulties on other occasions. 
Once, he was imprisoned in Easton for a few hours for indis- 
creetly thanking God during a public service for a British victory. 

Bishop Reichel came over to America from Germany and 
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brought the approval of the course which the Brethren had taken 
in regard to the Revolutionary War. He added that if the pres- 
sure by the government became too extreme, each individual 
should be allowed to choose for himself. The Brethren were 
warned to be sure that it was a matter of conscience and not 
plain obstinacy. 

By the close of the Revolutionary War the Moravians found 
that the contact with American patriots had broadened their out- 
look so that they themselves were becoming true Americans. The 
war had broken down the barrier between these people, who were 
originally German, and their government, but it had not perma- 
nently injured their industries. They had come to look on the 
American cause as their own. The official church diarist no 
longer spoke of the “American army” but of “our army.” 

No member had changed his opinion more than had John Ett- 
wein. Partly through the influence of de Schweinitz, the adminis- 
trator at Bethlehem, and partly through his broadening contact 
with the leaders of the government, he came to recognize the 
fact that the Revolution was justifiable and that the Moravian 
Church should not protest against the independence of the colonies. 

As peace settled down on the land John Ettwein, by then 
Bishop Ettwein, continued to enlist governmental interest on 
behalf of Moravian projects, drawing the attention of Congress 
to the claims of the remaining Christian Indians, organizing 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, and 
sending a statement of the purpose of the society to General 
Washington. He also obtained grants of land from Congress 
for Indian operations, officially addressed delegations of Indian 
chiefs, proposed a search for the so-called Welsh Indians, which 
he believed to be the descendants of a lost and forgotten Welsh 
colony, and superintended the affairs of the Bethlehem com- 
munity. 

It was in the beginning of the year 1802 that John Ettwein 
finally laid down his work. The good people of Bethlehem no 
more saw his short, rather stoutish figure, clad in gray home- 
spun, walk slowly up the streets of Bethlehem. 


GEORGE MORGAN, INDIAN AGENT 
EXTRAORDINARY, 1776-1779 


By RanpoteH C. Downes, Pu.D. 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


66 T what Time do a People violate the Law of Nations, as 

the U[nited] S[tates] have done, with regard to the 
N{orth] W[estern] Indians? Only when they think they can 
do it with Impunity. Justice between Nations is founded on 
reciprocal Fear. Rome whilst weak was equitable: become more 
strong than her Neighbours, she ceased to be just. The ambi- 
tious & powerful are always unjust. To them the Laws of 
Nations are mere Chimeras. Cruel, faithless & treacherous, are 
the Epethets ever bestowed by the proud powerful Oppressor on 
his weak impotent Neighbour; And Resistance by this weak 
impotent Neighbour, against his powerful Adversary, is reputed 
most criminal. No Proof of this is more clear than the Complaint 
of an English Merchant made to the British House of Commons: 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, “You cannot imagine how perfidiously the 
Negroes treat Us; their Wickedness is so great that on some of 
the Coasts of Africa they prefer Death to Slavery! When we 
have bought them, they stab themselves or plunge into the Sea; 
which is so much Loss to the Purchaser. Judge by this, of the 
Perfidy & Perversity of that abominable Race.’ ”* 

The above indictment of American Indian policy was written 
in 1793 to Timothy Pickering, who as United States commis- 
sioner to treat with the Indians, was one of the formulators of 
the policy that was being denounced. It was a devastating state- 
ment written in response to Pickering’s request for informa- 
tion from that eccentric, ingenious citizen of New Jersey and 
of the world, George Morgan of Prospect. It was written by 
one who had long since learned contempt for American treatment 
of the Indians when, as Indian agent for the tribes of the 


*George Morgan to Timothy Pickering, April 21, 1793, Papers of Timothy 
Pickering. (Massachusetts Historical Society). 
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upper Ohio from 1776 to 1779, he had seen his humanitarian 
attitude toward the tribesmen set aside for a policy of militaristic 
browbeating and deception. And he also had the grim satis- 
faction of witnessing the fulfillment of his prophecies of disaster 
in the sanguinary defeats by the Indians of Generals Josiah Har- 
mar and Arthur St. Clair at the head of two large American 
armies in 1790 and 1791. 

Morgan’s contempt for American Indian policy in 1793 was 
deep. His attitude toward the Indians was based on a belief 
acquired from his experience as trader in the Illinois country for 
the Philadelphia house of Baynton, Wharton and Morgan, that 
in inter-racial contacts it was good policy as well as deserved jus- 
tice that the red men should be treated as equals. “It will be 
found,” he wrote on January 15, 1792, to Samuel Adams, “that 
Peace, Interest & Happiness of the Indian Nations & of the 
United States are intimately blended—And the Moment our Pol- 
icy, Avarice, or Injustice infringe on their Rights, that Moment 
we deviate from our true Interest & risque the Peace & Happiness 
of our frontier Settlements.” For this reason he believed that 
the United States should not have permitted settlements north of 
the Ohio River, but should have acquiesced in the insistence of the 
tribes upon that stream as the permanent boundary between the 
two races. He felt that the alleged cessions of Indian lands 
at the treaties of Fort McIntosh and Fort Harmar were not 
only fraudulently negotiated but extremely ill advised because 
they gave rise to wars that cost the United States far more than 
the lands gained were worth. Morgan believed that in dealing 
with the Indians about lands the United States should never 
entrust the negotiations to military officers. “The Indian Ideas of 
Propriety & Wisdom,” he said, “are broken in upon when the 
Affairs of Peace are committed to War Leaders. It is a contra- 
diction to their Understanding & contrary to every thing they have 
been used to.” The United States should agree, Morgan believed, 
that no cession of lands should ever be made by the Indians until 
such cession was genuinely approved by the general confederacy 
of the tribes of the Northwest. 

A strong foundation for permanently peaceful relations, Mor- 
gan insisted, would be provided by wise trade regulations in which 
“the Indian Councils ought to lay down Regulations for the 
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Trade within their own Territory—or, they ought at least to be 
consulted therein.” These regulations should be entrusted to the 
administration of a permanent American superintendent and his 
deputies who should reside at the important trading posts. The 
superintendent should be assisted by a council of delegates from 
the different tribes. To this council should be submitted all com- 
plaints of the misconduct of Indians brought by whites. This 
council should likewise consider all complaints made by Indians 
against the misconduct of the whites. Morgan believed that some 
such system, based on equity and justice was necessary. “Should 
we however,” he warned, “persist in aiming to chastise the Nations 
for defending their Lands, Lives & Liberties, the more absurdly 
we pursue the War, the more consistent will be our Conduct; 
and if they are united in their councils all our Efforts in an unjust 
War will be vain.”” 

The United States needed a person with Morgan’s direct 
knowledge of the Indians to handle the situation in the North- 
west in 1776. With the retreat of the American army from 
Canada in that year the St. Lawrence was reopened to supply 
boats with the result that the possibility of a Tory-Indian counter 
revolt once more arose to distress the minds of patriots. The 
first threat of this sort in 1775 had been put down by a combi- 
nation of circumstances including the invasion of Canada, the first 
treaty of Pittsburgh, the retention of the services of the Tory 
Indian agent, Alexander McKee, and the appointment as first 
American Indian agent of Richard Butler who was a friend of 
the Shawnee and an opponent to the whites who were responsible 
for bringing about Dunmore’s War. 

When Morgan arrived at Pittsburgh in the summer of 1776 
to succeed Butler, he found the Pennsylvania frontiersmen on 
the verge of a panic for fear of a Tory-Indian uprising. It was 
known that the victorious British were in council at Niagara with 
the Iroquois for the avowed purpose of getting these Indians 
to enter the war on their side. The belligerency of certain inde- 
pendent bands of Mingo, Shawnee, and Cherokee Indians of 
which the famous capture of the daughters of the Kentuckians 
Callaway and Boone was an incident, seemed to the frontiersmen 


* George Morgan to Samuel Adams, January 5, 1792, Letters of George 
Morgan. (Library of Congress). 
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to confirm their fears. It was at this time that lurid accounts 
were brought in from the forests north of the Ohio that convinced 
all frontiersmen that the British Governor, Henry Hamilton, was 
inciting a general Indian assault on the frontier by his alleged 
“hair-buying” offers. In August, Matthew Elliot, official emissary 
sent by the Indian commissioners of the Continental Congress to 
invite the tribes to an American treaty, returned and reported 
that “an Indian War is inevitable.” His report was so specific 
as to tribes involved and objectives planned, that it was generally 
believed by all that Pittsburgh was about to be attacked.® 

Morgan, therefore, was unable for the moment to show his 
philo-Indian proclivities. War was expected and he prepared 
to meet it. He wrote to Lewis Morris, one of the Continental 
Indian commissioners, insisting that the presence of Morris and 
his colleagues at Pittsburgh was necessary, otherwise Morgan 
himself must be vested with extraordinary powers. “This is a 
critical time,” he wrote, “and unless the commissioners can 
attend to their department, or I have full power, you will hear 
of things going very wrong.” He saw to it that two American 
spies were present at the British-Indian council at Niagara, and 
expressed himself as fully convinced that an invasion of the upper 
Ohio valley was impending.* 

In the midst of feverish preparations to meet the invasion, 
while governors were writing panicky letters to county lieutenants, 
authentic news came from several quarters that frontier fears 
were unjustified. These assurances had been made possible 
because, at Morgan’s request, William Wilson had been sent on 
a perilous mission as agent to the Indians to assure them of the 
peaceful intentions of the United States and to invite them to 
Pittsburgh to renew the pledges of neutrality made at the first 
treaty of Pittsburgh in 1775. Morgan had accompanied Wilson 
to the Shawnee country on the Scioto, where Wilson, guided by 
some Delawares, proceeded to the Wyandot country and from 
there to Detroit. They did not succeed in getting the latter tribe 


*R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 
1775-1777. (Madison, Wis., 1908), pp. 186, 189. Indian Commissioners at 
Pittsburgh to Congressional Committee on Indian Affairs, August 2, 1776; 
Matthew Elliott to Indian Commissioners at Pittsburgh, August 31, 1776, 
Morgan Letter Book, (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh), II. 

* American Achives. Fourth Series (Washington, 1837-1846), VI, 475. 
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to come to the treaty negotiations, but they were able to convince 
them that the United States sincerely desired mutually friendly 
relations, thus keeping these Lake Indians peaceful for another 
year or so. The Wilson-Morgan mission accomplished the simple 
result of dispelling the ignorance that led the Indians to believe 
the British, who told the tribesmen that the Americans, or “Big 
Knives,” were hostile. As Wilson wrote: “They [the Wyandot] 
said they had heard many bad reports from the Big-Knife, but 
my coming among them was a convincing proof that they were 
false.”> The result was that a second treaty conference was held 
at Pittsburgh in October, 1776, at which the neutrality secured 
in the first treaty of Pittsburgh was reaffirmed by all the nearby 
tribes except the Mingo Indians.*® 

Morgan could now change his program from one of preparing 
for war to one of endeavoring to secure peace. The way was 
clear for him to follow out his ideas of fair treatment for the 
tribesmen. He believed, as most frontiersmen did not, that the 
promises by Indians of neutrality were sincere. He sought to 
strengthen their confidence in the United States by entrusting the 
Senecas with the responsibility of sending delegates to the implac- 
able Mingo Indians for the purpose of seeking to instill ideas of 
peace into their minds. When Colonel Dorsey Pentecost of the 
West Augusta county militia contrived to circulate stories of 
impending Indian invasions, Morgan brought him smartly to task, 
informing him that: “Any Person the least acquainted with the 
Country, or who will take the least pains to inform himself, will 
pronounce these Expeditions to be, not only improbable, but 
impracticable.”* 

From this time until his final retirement Morgan pursued a 
policy that was based on this fundamental fact of Indian neu- 
trality. He knew that of the three alternatives open to the 
Indians, of assisting the English, of assisting the Americans, or 
of assisting neither, the tribes naturally much preferred the last. 
The Indians had no stake in the Anglo-American conflict unless 
it was forced on them by one party or the other. Morgan also 


*Tbid. Fifth Series (Washington, 1848-1853), II, 514-518. 

* George Morgan to United States Continental Congress, November 8, 1776, 
Morgan Letter Book, I. 

"George Morgan to Dorsey Pentecost, November 17, 1776, Morgan 
Letter Book, I. 
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believed that for this reason an intelligent policy of encouraging 
neutrality and forbearance would frustrate any attempts that 
might be made by the British to win the Indians to belligerency. 
Such a policy of course was doomed from the outset because it 
did not take into consideration that the United States in reality 
was financially unable to suppress the Indian hatred of frontiers- 
men who believed the Indians a menace to their homes. 

The first real test of Morgan’s policy came early in the year 
1777, and the resulting failure clearly revealed this weakness. 
The problem of this season was what to do with the obstreperous 
Mingo Indians. This heroic band, a branch of the pro-British 
Iroquois, were encouraged by Governor Hamilton at Detroit to 
expect a great British victory as the result of Burgoyne’s cam- 
paign. Augmented by Shawnee, Wyandot and Delaware warriors 
and asserting “the air and authority of the Six Nations council” 
they set forth early in the year to codperate with Burgoyne and 
to make attacks on Wheeling, Boonesboro and other stations that 
made the war such a bloody one in western annals.® 

Morgan’s position was an embarrassing one. There was an 
obvious danger confronting the frontier and counsels of forbear- 
ance seemed strange advice to the frontiersmen. The danger was 
increased as the dreaded Loyalist conspiracy raised its head again 
to prepare the way for the expected victory of Burgoyne. Only 
the spirited action of Colonel Zackwill Morgan was able to keep 
this from making dangerous headway. By the late summer the 
Indian agent himself was suspected of treason and was openly 
treated as if guilty of it by the frontier militia, whose officers 
refused to deliver him supplies and eventually caused his arrest, 
imprisonment and trial, although they failed to secure his con- 
viction.® 


® Pennsylvania Archives, First Series (Philadelphia, 1852-56), V, 446; 
R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777- 
1778. (Madison, Wis., 1912) pp. 7-11, 18, 182; Mary C. Darlington, (ed.), 
Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier (Pittsburgh, 1892), p. 204; George 
Morgan to Agent for Indian Affairs in Northern Department, March 9, 
1777, Morgan Letter Book, I. 

* Wilbur H. Siebert, “The Tories of the Upper Ohio,” Biennial Report, 
Department of Archives and History of the State of West Virginia 
(Charleston, W. Va., 1914), pp. 5-7; Hand Correspondence (Library of Con- 
gress), Nos. 141, 151; Max Savelle, George Morgan, Colony Builder (New 
York, 1932), pp. 148-151. 
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For the suppression of the Mingo Indians Morgan at first 
relied on the outcome of the Seneca mission sent to the West in 
1776, but when this failed, because of the partial defection 
of the Senecas themselves during Burgoyne’s and St. Leger’s 
advance, he was forced to adopt other measures. Frontier pleas 
for protection had been successful in getting Governor Patrick 
Henry of Virginia to authorize a militia expedition against the 
Mingo Indians. Morgan thereupon set himself the task of seeking 
to prevent this action fearing that the inability of undisciplined 
militia to distinguish between friendly and unfriendly Indians 
would make the expedition the beginning of a general Indian 
war. He wrote to Henry on March 9, 1777: “We could very 
easily chastise these People, was it not for the difficulty before 
mentioned & our desire to avoid offending other Nations, for to 
distinguish between a Party of one & the other in cases of meet- 
ing in the Woods would be impossible in many cases; and a single 
mistake might be fatal.” Henry argued that the difficulty could 
be overcome by getting the friendly tribes to fight against the 
Mingo, but the obvious impracticability of such a proposal must 
have been apparent even to Henry. Indians disliked to fight 
against men of their own race at the behest of the whites, and 
the United States had neither the money nor the leadership neces- 
sary to get the Indians to fight American battles.'° 

Morgan had something more than the immediate exigencies of 
the moment in view. He desired to lay the foundations for per- 
manent peace with the Indians. Sometimes he abandoned argu- 
ment and pleaded that it would be best to let the Mingo alone 
until the British were conquered. “Should it please God,” he 
wrote to Patrick Henry on April 1, 1777, “to bless us with 
Victory to overcome our British Enemies on the Sea Coast, we 
shall have it in our power to take ample satisfaction of our Indian 
Enemy.” He argued that the Indians had been insulted suf- 
ficiently at the hands of the whites to justify a little forbearance 
from the latter. He informed Henry that parties of whites were 
violating Indian rights by hunting north of the Ohio. “Parties,” 


“George Morgan to Continental Congress, January 4, 1777; Shawnee 
Chiefs to George Morgan, February 28, 1777; George Morgan to Agent for 
Indian Affairs in Northern Department, March 9, 1777, Morgan Letter 
Book, I; R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper 
Ohio, 1775-1777, p. 244; Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 166. 
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he said, “have been hunting on their [the Indians’] own Lands, 
the known Friends to the Commonwealth. These Steps if con- 
tinued will deprive us of all our Indian Allies, and multiply our 
Enemies. Even the Spies who have been employed by the County 
Lieutenants of Monongahelia & Ohio [counties] seem to have 
gone on this Plan with a premeditated design to involve us in a 
general Indian War.” He denounced the people of the frontier 
for circulating untrue stories about the Indian dangers, accusing 
them of a desire to bring about a war. “It is not uncommon,” 
he told Congress, “to hear even those who ought to know better 
express an ardent desire for an Indian War on account of the fine 
Lands these poor people possess.” The stories circulated by such 
men when given credence to by “the most sensible people” and 
communicated to friends in the east “as News to be relied on” 
became the foundations of eastern approval of western belliger- 
ency.** 

Morgan, therefore, proposed on March 15, 1777, that the states, 
especially Virginia, defer to Congress in determining a policy and 
that Congress appoint an investigator “to enquire into the true 
State of the Country & the real dispositions of the Indians & 
to report to Congress thereon as well as respecting the propriety 
of any expeditions or Parties being sent into the Indian Country 
& to advise the Officers commanding the respective Posts what 
conduct to observe.” He knew what such an investigation would 
disclose. “I believe it is more necessary,” he stated, “to restrain 
our own people & promote good order among them than to think 
of aweing the different Nations by expeditions into the Country 
which may involve us in a general and unequal Quarrel with all 
the Nations who are at present quiet, but extremely jealous of the 
least encroachment on their lands.”?? 

Morgan’s appeal to Congress produced immediate results. Upon 
receipt of his letter, Congress resolved, on March 25, 1777, that 
Virginia be requested to suspend the Mingo expedition, and that 
a copy of Morgan’s communication be sent to Governor Henry. 


“George Morgan and John Neville to Patrick Henry, April 1, 1777; 
——. Morgan to Continental Congress, March 15, 1777, Morgan Letter 

® George Morgan to Continental Congress, March 15, 1777, Morgan 
Letter Book, I. 
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Virginia proved surprisingly tractable and orders for the sus- 
pension of the expedition were sent at once to the militia officers. 
The way was thus clear for settlement of the Mingo situation 
by treaty. Thus Congress, on June 18, 1777, upon the recom- 
mendation of Morgan authorized a third treaty to be made at 
Pittsburgh during the summer and appropriated $4,200 for the 
expenses thereof. Morgan had already set the wheels in motion 
for such negotiations, having early in the spring invited the Dela- 
wares, Shawnee, Wyandot, Mingo, and Six Nations to council at 
Pittsburgh.” 

That the negotiations were to end in disaster could not be 
known to the courageous Indian agent, although he knew that 
the difficulties were tremendous. The Six Nations were at the 
very moment in the process of going over to the British in support 
of the Burgoyne-St. Leger campaign. Morgan’s task was to win 
them, or at least the pro-British Senecas, to the Americans and 
at the same time keep the frontiersmen from wreaking vengeance 
on these Indians for the belligerent acts that their brethren were 
committing. In this respect, an allegedly unprovoked atrocity 
had been committed by Senecas on the road between Pittsburgh 
and Kittanning that inflamed frontier opinion beyond conciliation. 
Under British instigation, a Seneca delegation had set out from 
Niagara for Pittsburgh with a message that demanded as the 
price of Seneca neutrality the withdrawal of squatters from the 
Indian lands on the Susquehanna and at Venango at the junction 
of French Creek and the Allegheny River. The bearers of this 
message encountered two American frontiersmen, Andrew Simp- 
son and Fergus Moorhead. As was likely in such wilderness 
meetings, suspicion caused it to be a bloody one. The result was 
that a message, meant to be peaceful, was delivered on Simpson’s 
dead body, which was found with a war mallet and a tomahawk 
beside it, the Indian sign that they had been attacked by the whites 
and that war was to follow. The capture of Moorhead and, 
subsequently, of Andrew McFarlane added to the frontier anger, 


* Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 201; VIII, 478, 493; R. G. 
Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 1775- 
1777, p. 247; George Morgan to Delawares, March 6, 1777; George Morgan 
to Robin George, March 11, 1777; Delawares to George Morgan, March 29, 
1777, Morgan Letter Book, I. 
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and the belief gradually reappeared that a British-Indian attack 
was to be expected at Pittsburgh.* 

In the face of these circumstances, Morgan persisted in his 
policy of forbearance. He wrote to Congress that the Six Nations 
were partly justified in their complaints of encroachments which, 
he stated, “we have undeniably made on their Lands, (tho’ not at 
Venango).” He advised that Pennsylvania be requested to remove 
the trespassers and that the Congressional Indian commissioners 
in the northern department in New York “repair to Onandaga & 
remove their Jealousies.” 

Little could be done by Congress at Onondaga with all New 
York in a state of active warfare. But in Pennsylvania it was 
different. Congress appointed a committee to confer with one 
appointed by the Pennsylvania assembly which reported that the 
Indian complaints of trespasses were well founded. Congress 
thereupon resolved that Pennsylvania ought either to remove the 
intruders or else compensate the Indians. Such action of course, 
was not taken by the Quaker Commonwealth. Morgan further- 
more wrote to the Senecas by way of the Delawares gently rebuk- 
ing them for the murder of Simpson, but reassuring them that they 
would be treated well at the treaty negotiations and that tres- 
passers on their lands would be removed.’* 

Thus the conference convened in July, 1777, to lay the basis 
for permanent peace between the tribes and the Americans, and 
to placate or quell the Mingo banditti. The Senecas, assured by 
Morgan that they would be protected from frontier vengeance, 
were present. It would have been better if the conference had 
never been held, for its outcome became the basis of a belief that 
the Americans had deliberately plotted to trap them. The event 
was briefly described by the Moravian chronicler, Loskiel, who 
wrote: “It had hardly begun, when all hopes of peace vanished 
at once, a party of Americans having fired upon a body of Sen- 
neka Indians, who came to attend the treaty. By this step 


“S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer History (Cincinnati, 1848), p. 116; Six Nations 
to the Virginians & Pennsylvanians at Vainyngo, February 4 177; George 
Morgan to Continental Congress, February 17, March 2, 1777; Mamaltaise, 
a Delaware, to George Morgan, March 4, 1777; Samuel Moorhead to 
George Morgan, March 21, 1777, Morgan Letter Book, I. 

* George Morgan to Continental Congress, March 24, 1777; George 
Morgan to Captain Pipe, April 7, 1777, Morgan Letter Book, I; Journals of 
the Continental Congress, VIII, 392. 
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the Savages were again enraged at the white people, considered 
them altogether as traitors and vowed vengeance.”?® 

This third treaty conference of Pittsburgh completely wrecked 
Morgan’s policy of general pacification and neutrality. Further- 
more his position as major and most respected adviser to Congress 
was at an end. For the moment, indeed, in the late summer of 
1777, he was in custody as a suspected Tory and was about to be 
subjected to an investigation by Congressional commissioners. 
Although he remained in office until May, 1779, Indian policy 
was more and more determined by military leaders. The blunders 
and insults to the Indians involved in the murder of Cornstalk 
and in General Edward Hand’s squaw campaign, followed in rapid 
succession until all tribes except the Delawares were avowed 
enemies of the United States. 

A new American Indian policy originated out of these circum- 
stances and made, as it increased in belligerency and duplicity, a 
less and less willing instrument of its agent, George Morgan. This 
policy was proposed in March, 1778, by a committee of Congres- 
sional commissioners appointed in November, 1777, to investi- 
gate the Tory disaffection of which Morgan was suspected to have 
played a part. Along with Morgan’s acquittal, the commissioners 
recommended the establishment of a regular force of continental 
troops in the West and the stationing of a strong garrison on the 
Scioto River “from whence Detachments might continually harass 
the Savages and lay waste there Towns .. . [and effect] the 
recalling their murdering Parties from our Country to the Defense 
of their own.” The commissioners also recommended a more 
reasonable treatment of the Indians, but, as the sequel was to 
show, the organic difficulties still persisted that made such a policy 
impossible.?* 

Before the post and troops could be placed in the Indian 
country, the friendship of the surrounding Indians naturally had 
to be assured. For this reason the location was changed from 
the originally proposed Scioto, where the hostile Shawnee hunted, 
to the Muskingum, the country of the Delawares. This tribe had 
not been alienated, even by the blundering atrocities of General 


*G. H. Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United Brethren Among 
the Indians in North America (London, 1794), p. 122. 

* United States Continental Congress Papers (Library of Congress), 
Series 78, II, 437-444. 
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Hand’s squaw campaign because it had offended the British by 
their close friendship with the Americans and defiance of the Six 
Nations that began with the first treaty of Pittsburgh in 1775. 
This had led to a series of promises and donations of gifts by 
the United States to the Indians that the Delawares had in grati- 
tude repaid by conferring the title of Taimenend, the highest pos- 
sible honor, upon the agent enforcing this policy, George Morgan.** 

To the Delawares who were still under the influence of Morgan 
and his neutrality policy this American friendship did not mean an 
alliance. It meant satisfactory trade relations by which ample 
supplies of guns, gunpowder, and clothing would come to them. 
It meant training in the arts of white civilization. It meant 
education in the white man’s ways. It meant even the adoption 
of Christianity. To the continued reiteration of these desires 
Morgan turned a willing ear and assured the Delawares of 
eventual satisfaction. He wrote them early in 1778 from the seat 
of Congress: “What you desire shall be done. They [Congress] 

. are determined that you shall never have reason to be sorry 
for being strong in good works.” The effect of this was to put 
the Delawares in disfavor with the other tribes, rumors being 
continually circulated that first the Wyandot and later the Mingo 
were coming to attack them. This in turn, of course, made the 
Delawares more anxious to receive the support of the United 
States.*® 

The new American policy thus led to a fourth conference in 
Pittsburgh in 1778, the purpose of which was to prepare for the 
erecting of a post and the stationing of a garrison in the Delaware 
country. It was conducted by Congressional commissioners 
unacquainted with the Indian situation and without the presence 
of Morgan whose application for the position of commissioner 
was rejected. His absence was most distinctly felt, for the results 
were as much of a fiasco, although of a different sort, as was that 


* United States Indian Commissioners to King Newcomer, August 20, 
1776; Indian Commissioners to John Anderson, August 20, 1776, Morgan 
Letter Book, II; George Morgan to John Killbuck, November 30, 1776; 
Delawares to George Morgan, February 26, March 29, April 5, 1777; 
George Morgan to Delawares, March 7, April 10, 1777, Morgan Letter 
Book, I. 

*R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper 
Ohio, 1777-1778, pp. 136-138. 
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of the negotiations in 1777. In Morgan’s own opinion “there 
never was a Conference with the Indians so improperly or 
villainously conducted.”*° 

What the American commissioners tried to do and succeeded 
in doing was to get the Delawares to sign a treaty committing 
the Indians to an offensive alliance against the British. Such a 
thing was farthest from the minds of these Indians who signed 
the treaty as the result of a misunderstanding of the words of the 
interpreters. As Kelelemund, the head chief of the nation, said 
in January, 1779: “I have now looked over the Articles of the 
Treaty again, & find that they are wrote down false, & as I 
did not understand the Interpreter what he spoke I could not 
contradict his Interpretation, but I will now speak the truth plain 
& tell you what I spoke . . . . I remember very well that .. . I 
throwed down every thing that was bad . . . my heart became 
quite easy, & I was determined to continue in that what I was so 
often told to do by you, which was to sit quite still & let you and 
the English make out the matter together .. . . all what I agreed 
to was to pilot the Army ’till beyond our bounds.”** Morgan 
spoke this, though he was not present at the conference, for 
this was his old doctrine of neutrality that he had urged on them 
in other days. 

Morgan, however, did speak in person for the Delawares on 
this treaty, for it was he who later dictated and wrote their formal 
protest to Congress. The American treaty commissioners, he 
said, speaking for them, “put a War Belt & Tomahawk into the 
hands of the said Delaware Nation & induced some of their Chiefs 
to sign certain Writings, which to them were perfectly unintelli- 
gible & which they have since found were falsely interpreted to 
them & contained Declarations and Engagements they never 
intended to make or enter into.” This, the Delawares were made 
to say, had “created great confusion among Us & drove off two 
hundred of our Peopl[e] into the Neighbourhood of the Eng- 
lish.”?? 

The United States, nevertheless, pursued its new policy, which 
by the late spring of 1778, had developed into plans for an expedi- 


*L. P. Kellogg, (ed.), Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio, 1778-1779 
(Madison, Wis., 1916), p. 217. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 320. 
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tion against Detroit, with the assistance of considerable troops 
from the East. These plans had to be seriously abbreviated as 
the result of the Iroquois attack at Wyoming on the Susquehanna 
River, on July 3d, which required the use of the eastern troops 
in that section. General Lachlin McIntosh, the Congressional 
commandant at Pittsburgh, nevertheless persisted in the original 
plans of aggression with an army of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
militia that was poorly disciplined and badly supplied. The result 
was the erection of the two feeble posts of Fort McIntosh and 
Fort Laurens and the complete loss of the respect of the Dela- 
wares. Although the army that dragged itself out of the Mus- 
kingum to build Fort Laurens presented a ridiculous spectacle 
because of its condition and because it was obliged to appeal to the 
Delawares for sustenance, McIntosh insisted, to the amazement 
of the Indians, upon putting on the front of a swashbuckling con- 
quistador. On November 22nd, he made the utterly absurd 
announcement that the tribes of the Northwest would have four- 
teen days to come to Fort Laurens to make peace. “If any nations 
or Tribes refuse this offer now,” he declared, “I will never make 
it again nor rest or leave this Country but pursue them while any 
of them remain upon the face of the earth for I can fill the woods 
with men as the Trees, or as the Stones are on the ground.” Then 
after asking for supplies, he loudly denounced all enemy Indians, 
stating “that any nation or people who would not afterwards Join 
us heartily by taking up the Hatchet with us, and Striking, such 
refractory People Should be looked upon as Enemys to the United 
States of America.” Upon this declaration, the chronicler relates, 
the Indians “set up a General Laugh.”** American influence 
among the Delawares was at an end and Morgan’s retirement was 
but a matter of time. 

Morgan almost sent in his resignation in the fall of 1778, but 
his duties as commissary for the army prevented him from doing 
this. The spring of 1779, however, brought additional infamies 
with the continuation of McIntosh’s browbeating policy and with 
the discovery by Morgan of the secret murder by MclIntosh’s 
militia of George White Eyes, head chief of the Delawares. The 
time had long since passed when Morgan could conscientiously con- 


* Tbid., pp. 178-180, 294; Louis E. Graham, “Fort McIntosh,” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magasine (May, 1932), XV, 93-94, 104. 
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tinue in government service. The only use McIntosh had for an 
Indian agent was for assistance in directing the application of 
force. After openly denouncing McIntosh to Congress, he 
resigned in May, stating that an Indian agent was no longer 
necessary in his department “further than to act under the sole 
jurisdiction of the Officer commanding in the Department—which 
from the conduct of General McIntosh . . . Col. Morgan begs 
leave to decline—being fully satisfied, that a perseverance in 
the late adopted Indian Politics will terminate in a general Indian 
War.””* 

Thus Morgan left the service of his country in a public capacity. 
He retired to what in later years he described to the British Indian 
agent, Alexander McKee, as “that quiet rational Life which I 
have entered into ever since the spring of 1779 & which I had 
the year before, taken the necessary Steps for entering into when 
I found our Government could no longer influence the Conduct 
of those who wished to involve the U[nited] S[tates] in a War 
with the Indian Nations.”*® 

There was no place in the administration of American Indian 
affairs for such a man as Morgan. In the conflict between races 
the dominant group seldom acts with reason. The rational life 
is for those fortunate few who know where to find it. Morgan 
was a prophet without honor and his prophecy of racial bloodshed 
and war was, as everyone knows, completely fulfilled. 


* George Morgan to Members of Congress, May 12, 1784, Letters of 
George Morgan (Library of Congress); L. P. Kellogg, Frontier Advance 
on the Upper Ohio, 1778-1779, pp. 277, 345. 

* FE. A. Cruickshank, (ed.), The Correspondence of Lieutenant Governor 
John Graves Simcoe (Toronto, 1931), V, 155. 




















THE CWA SURVEY OF HISTORICAL SOURCE 
MATERIAL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Pu.D. 
Archivist, State Library of Pennsylvania 


HAT little value my remarks may have, in a brief dis- 

cussion of the recent CWA survey of historical source 
material in Pennsylvania, is due entirely to the outstanding rich- 
ness of these deposits, and the somewhat successful attempt to 
synthesize them into one master file for future reference. The 
leading role of Pennsylvania in national affairs is well known. 
What is not so well realized is the unparalleled variety of rich 
strains of local history, rivaling in culture and interest many old 
world communities, which have all contributed their vari-colored 
threads to the rich and beautiful fabric of the Commonwealth’s 
past, still to be fully revealed by the general historian. Many 
agencies have already explored these fields. Much has been gath- 
ered into local societies; many articles have been written by 
learned men not well known beyond their locality. But as yet 
these factors are largely unrelated as they react on each other in 
the making of history. 

There were two main objectives when the Archives Division 
of the State Library, under the general supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, undertook the survey. First, was 
the natural desire, as supervisor over the official records in the 
Commonwealth, to know the status of its charges and the extent 
of its dominions. Secondly, to follow out the thought above 
expressed, a beginning at comprehending the basis of our stream 
of history could be at least attempted. 

The whole status of administering source materials in any 
given area is still largely in the antiquarian era. What statesman- 
like plans for archival work have been advanced stand like the 
Himalayas above the haphazard hit or miss methods of the 
ordinary archive or historical depository. The methods employed 
by the Canadian Archives, with its well known calendars, the 
Carnegie Institution guides to sources, and in smaller sphere, 
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by the Illinois Historical Society and the Minnesota Archives, 
all point the way to thoughtful planning. 

It was with something of this spirit that we grasped at this 
unusual opportunity. Our greatest handicap was the necessity 
of using unskilled workers. Any attempt at critical objectivity 
in weighing and evaluating source material with analysis of con- 
tent was out of the question. It was resolved to make this a 
stocktaking, or inventory of classes of material, having the work- 
ers list carefully the description of the class or the name of the 
collection, giving the amount in the most convenient unit, such as 
volume, box or bundle, and the inclusive dates, being especially 
careful to note any gaps which might occur. This all inclusive- 
ness, it appeared, was especially valuable for our purposes. We 
were unusually blessed in surrounding ourselves with an able 
staff composed for the most part of graduate students in history, 
numbering twelve regional supervisors who traveled, each over 
a definite area, contacting workers and sources, and four assistants 
in the archives to direct the work and examine reports for accu- 
racy and completeness. While a great percentage of the reports 
will have to be checked back to sources for accuracy and proper 
arrangement, it is hoped that some of this staff will fulfill this 
function if federal aid is again forthcoming and the survey com- 
pleted. 

The sweeping promises of the halcyon days of CWA were 
encouraging to bold enterprises. Taking a leaf from the econo- 
mists, we resolved on the utmost for a planned archival economy. 
Careful consideration brought these general classes of deposits 
forth as the most important: 


1. Archives of all governmental units. 

2. Historical depositories including societies, libraries, 
universities, etc. 

. Manuscripts in private collections. 

. Churches. 

. Business records. 

. Social and fraternal organizations. 

Maps. 

. Newspaper holdings. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 


We shall state briefly the accomplishments and value of the 
survey for each class. 
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Archives. The hierarchy of government units in Pennsylvania 
from the standpoint of importance is somewhat as follows: state, 
county, municipality, borough, and township. Our workers com- 
pleted the state archives and forty-four of the sixty-seven counties, 
with the greater part of the remaining twenty-three counties 
nearly finished. What was done on the municipalities, the town- 
ships, and the hundreds of boroughs is hardly worth mentioning 
for we went falteringly into that phase about the time of the 
first shutdown. I think decidedly our greatest permanent result 
from the archival survey is the accumulation of data on the rela- 
tive values of official records, and the way in which they are at 
present housed. A basis is now laid for permanent reform, which 
I shall discuss later. 

As to the value of this material for the student, I should like 
to quote from a paper on the subject by one of my staff, Dr. 
Blake McKelvey. There is no question that these records are 
now our greatest unworked source. Dr. McKelvey says, in part: 

“Passing on to another item . . . our work in the courthouses 
will be of tremendous significance for any study of almost any 
phase of legal history. I happen to be interested in two phases: 
that of the development of police power; and that of the criminal 
law. Students of the police power have said a great deal con- 
cerning regulatory laws and conservative and liberal decisions of 
the supreme court, but nobody has been able to tell us how 
effectual all of this theoretical expression of the police power has 
been in practice. The charter books that we have surveyed, if 
they were examined from a statistical and analytical point of 
view by a graduate student, would probably reveal some very 
significant evidence as to how the various uses of the police 
power have actually affected industry. As for my other interest, 
criminal law, we likewise have almost unlimited source material 
available and material which has scarcely been touched by scholars 
as yet. For example, an individual graduate student might well 
go into some courthouse and trace through the records of Quarter 
Sessions Court, making a statistical study of the character of the 
various cases for over a period of fifty or more years—cases that 
were carried through to completion. Penologists today are urging 
the legislatures to provide funds for the collection of such statis- 
tics in order to help plan the penal program of the future. An 
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historical survey of these same factors would provide a very 
useful perspective for a consideration of modern statistics, to 
say nothing of the light it would shed on social history. 

“Now in regard to another subject, the changing codes of 
morality, we have surveyed dockets that open up possibilities here 
as well. We have tabulated tavern license books, liquor license 
books, and other dockets on this general question offering oppor- 
tunities for intensive study of this problem, the actual practice in 
the community as over and against the generalized law. I noticed 
one interesting docket reported in Philadelphia—divorce argument 
docket, beginning 1850, showing the arguments for divorce. A 
very suggestive study might be made of the changing grounds for 
divorce.”* 

These are only a few of the subjects of possible interest to 
students. I wish to emphasize that the results are not in analytical 
content form, although we had planned to analyze the records of 
several model counties as our next objective. The survey only 
indicates the existence, location, and completeness of the original 
files. 

Depositories. Pennsylvanians are “literate” in the most complete 
and exceptional use of that term. Their realization of the mean- 
ing of the past respect to the present, their interest and joy in 
ancestral achievement, their curiosity in the record whether drab 
or brilliant surpasses antiquarian activity and takes on the hues 
of a philosophical inquiry. This is reflected in the existence of 
some sixty-odd county and institutional historical societies, of 
which a score or more are of considerable importance. Fifty-five 
which we have surveyed included such large and flourishing 
organizations as the well known Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, a major institution, the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, the Tioga Point Museum, Haverford College, the Friends 
Historical Society, the Schwenkfelder Historical Society, Valley 
Forge Historical Society, Lehigh University, the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, and so on, not to weary you by extending the 
list unduly. About twenty-nine of the depositories are of sur- 
passing significance. I forbear to call the roll of the county 
societies. With the exception of several large depositories such as 


*From a paper on “The Survey and the Graduate Student,” presented at 
the Second Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
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the Reformed Church Archives, or the Moravian Archives at 
Lititz, this phase was carried through to completion. The results 
of the survey of some smaller societies showed a deplorable lack 
of organization, and the second stage will be rechecking certain 
reports and rearranging the contents in logical order. I am frank 
to say that the poor arrangement was due in part to inexperienced 
workers whom we did not have time to supervise, and partly, to 
illogical filing in the depository. 

On the value of this phase for research, I cannot forbear to 
quote from a very excellent paper by another member of my 
staff, Mr. Alfred V. Boerner, who discusses the uses of this sur- 
vey in a general way for the writing of the history of Penn- 
sylvania, referring generally to every phase of the survey. One 
section reads as follows: 

“There has long been a need of a comprehensive study of land 
speculation in Pennsylvania, an enterprise that colors almost every 
other phase of our history. An exhaustive examination of its 
implications would undoubtedly give new significance to much 
that we already know. For such a study, there is an enormous 
amount of material available. In the county archives are to be 
found literally tons of documents relating directly or indirectly 
to land speculation. Thousands of deeds, drafts, surveys, trans- 
fers, records of sale, litigation papers, and assessment lists chron- 
icle the tale of the land development of Pennsylvania, of the effect 
of the western frontier, the rise of new industries, and the growth 
of transportation facilities on land prices and sales. In the land 
office in Harrisburg is a collection of between sixty and seventy 
thousand pieces, among them the Nicholson papers, which have 
never been adequately worked up. These important papers are 
mainly the documents collected by the Nicholson commission 
appointed in 1806 by the legislature to investigate John Nichol- 
son’s activities—and consist of correspondence, articles of agree- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, Asylum, Holland, and other land com- 
panies formed or owned in part by John Nicholson, tranfers of 
stock, accounts, deeds, bills of sale, minutes of meetings, maps, 
drafts, and other records which the commission used in settling 
the Nicholson controversy—some forty thousand pieces in all. 
The Wallis papers in Muncy, 7,200 pieces of correspondence, 
deeds, bills of sale, stock, etc., concerning land sales covering the 
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entire state have never been thoroughly worked over. A private 
collection of a few hundred pieces in Lewisburg casts some more 
illumination on this development ; the Parry, Yost and Hey papers 
in the Schuylkill County Historical Society’s possession bring the 
story into the coal regions. In the Lancaster County Historical 
Society collections are several hundred items of varying impor- 
tance—correspondence, deeds, minutes, stock, etc., of the Lan- 
caster County Land Company. The Bingham Land Company of 
Wellsboro, Tioga County, still in existence, has enormous files 
of later records, and of course, only those of no current value 
would be available to the student. Records of the Asylum ven- 
ture, which ties in with the Nicholson speculations can be found 
in the archives of Luzerne County, which at the time included 
Bradford County and in the Tioga Point Museum at Athens 
where Mrs. Louise Wells Murray, the mother of the present 
curator, collected hundreds of manuscripts relating to the French 
Royalist settlement. At Towanda, the Bradford County His- 
torical Society possesses the bill of sale for the Asylum tract from 
Robert Morris, the younger, to Doniatus Le Ray de Chaumont, 
as well as many of the original deeds and patents of Robert 
Morris. Here are several hundred pieces of correspondence, 
reports, orders, etc., of Kingsberry, the Bradford County agent 
of the French proprietors, as well as drafts, maps and deeds of 
the Dupont tract, the Susquehanna Purchase and other ventures 
in land development. At Tioga Point Museum may be found 
some fifty papers of the same character concerning the Susque- 
hanna purchase... .. This by no means exhausts all possibilities, 
for I have chosen my illustrations at random, and have included 
nothing from the larger centers like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Wilkes-Barre, from which we have not yet received the final 
reports. We may reasonably expect them to produce an even 
greater abundance of material for the investigator.” 

Private manuscripts. Of some 600 manuscript collections in 
private possession reported on mainly by supervisors and special 
workers, I should say only about two-thirds were of real historical 
value. We were agreeably surprised by having access to manu- 


* From a paper on “The Survey and the Writing of Pennsylvania History,” 
presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association. 
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scripts which would only tantalize the research student should I 
name them, since this information is confidential. I cannot 
refrain, however, from throwing out some references as it were 
for bait, such as various collections of Muhlenberg papers, a 
James Burd collection, the diary of John Fulton (1846-1874), 
who opened up coal, iron and ore mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Admiral Barry papers, and dozens of others which I 
fear to mention. 

Arrangements can be made to ask permission for access to 
accredited scholars, which may or may not be forthcoming. This 
is a fertile field for the organized depositories, which should 
take greater advantage of the opportunities knocking at their 
door. 

Churches. In the church survey, we probably made a mistake 
in attempting an absolute result. If we had limited ourselves in 
date, the evidence collected would have been more complete and 
more interesting. Here again we were deceived by promise of 
unlimited aid. Of the 1,600 church records surveyed, the 
majority do not reach back to the Civil War, and many churches 
were founded after the turn of the present century. Not a few, 
especially of the Calvinist sects, have lost their earliest records. 
I wish to exculpate the Presbyterians from this charge, but 
naturally refrain from further mention of names. In connec- 
tion with the church archives, the church survey indicates that 
the history of the development of religions in Pennsylvania is 
still to be written. 

Business and social records. The surveys of both business rec- 
ords and of the records of social and fraternal organizations 
were frustrated by the closing down of the project. In Phila- 
delphia, we did investigate a score of the most important firms 
and corporations. The results were surprisingly productive and 
proved that this type had been decidedly neglected by the general 
student. 

Maps. A union catalogue of maps in the twelve or more major 
collections of Pennsylvania promises to be the slow outgrowth of 
this survey. The work is now at least seventy-five per cent 
complete. 

Newspapers. For the newspaper holdings, it would have been 
folly, of course, not to plan the survey as a unit of Miss Wini- 
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fred Gregory’s major project. To that end we adopted her sug- 
gestions and forms for entries. For our purposes, check lists 
from all towns and even rural sections were desired. If com- 
pleted in the future, the list will, then, transcend even Miss Greg- 
ory’s needs. This phase was checked in mid-stream, and its 
untimely halt has caused us great discontent. 

So much for the accomplishments of the CWA survey of his- 
torical source materials in Pennsylvania. The records deposited 
in the State Library will in time be indexed. The Library will 
then become a clearing house for research information.® 

The problems of administration pictured by this survey are of 
no minor size or consequence. Underlying all, is the surprising 
ignorance encountered among all descriptions of educated people 
concerning the meaning and value of manuscript record. Aside 
from the world of research there is little conception of what 
constitutes the base of the social sciences. This is an anomalous 
condition for it is on the records produced by the non-academic 
groups that the social sciences depend. It is not unusual to find 
cultured families with only a vague realization of their duty 
concerning the papers which some important relative has be- 
queathed. On the burning and disposing of collections each 
archivist has blood-curdling tales which have become a tradition 
of his establishment. 

I do not suppose that many people would burn a Franklin or 
a Lincoln manuscript; it is of the generality of material that I 
speak. This distinction between collector’s or association values 
and historical values is widely prevalent among small curators. 
It has been responsible for the antiquarian conception of storage 
concealment practiced in some archives and depositories. Intrinsic 
and historical values often coincide, but may be as far apart 


* Since the above was written the Philadelphia, Allegheny, and Dauphin 
county units, under the reorganized Federal relief plan known as SERB, 
have pushed forward the work on three main phases, namely court records, 
depositories, and newspapers. This summer work is now temporarily halted 
but it is hoped will go forward again this fall and winter to the completion 
of these phases. The Dauphin County survey is practically complete for 
those objectives, but a small staff will be organized to begin in earnest what 
was started and planned out by Doctors Selsam and MacKelvey—the 
organization and indexing of the reports. In addition it is hoped that in 
at least ten or a dozen counties where the objectives were by no means 
attained, small forces can be organized under SERB to complete the work. 
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as the poles. A mere signature of Thomas Lynch is worth, in 
cold cash, a large sum; the accounts of a later nineteenth century 
ironworks are valued at considerably less. I would not have the 
curator overlook association. That would shock our very natures. 
We must learn to understand both monetary and historical values 
and reverence those records which will some day be our only 
testimonials. 

It is no exaggeration to say that official custodians of records 
are often least educated in an appreciation of their historical 
values. There is oftentimes an exception, of course, in favor of 
those who file court records, or wills, deeds, and other classes 
which are constantly required for the legal basis of the com- 
munity’s rights. I have a real sympathy, however, with official 
custodians, for their filing problem is one which, so far, the 
learned world does not seem to comprehend. It might be 
expressed by a paraphrase of Malthus’ Law: The volume of record 
increases in geometrical progression while the volume of space 
increases by arithmetical progression, so that records are always 
pressing on the margin of space capacity, and, I may add, unlike 
Malthus’ law, this law is actually working. There are four fac- 
tors involved in this tremendous increase of official records within 
the last few generations: Population, wealth, socialized activities 
of government, and modern business practices. This has been 
reflected very largely in those offices which have had to do with 
the executive and fiscal branches of government such as, com- 
missioners, assessors, treasurers, secretaries of revenue, auditors, 
controllers, and so on. One hundred years ago, taxes were a 
relatively simple affair compared to the innumerable forms 
imposed upon the same average family today. We now have 
automobiles requiring licenses. Investments are taxed more 
heavily. Hunting and fishing licenses must be paid for. Dog 
licenses are a necessity. For all of these, duplicate receipts are 
filed in the office of issue. The enormous amount of government 
business which has been produced by the growth of trusts and 
corporations is well known. The state and its subdivisions have 
entered extensively into such things as city planning, mothers’ 
assistance funds, and other social activities which create records. 
Officials are loath to part with vouchers, and warrants, which 
they think might be needed for reference, and so the older records 
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are pushed into attics, cellars, and dirty, steam-filled halls, for- 
merly used for lockups, and at last, crowded out of these, they 
are finally carted off to the paper mill and destroyed. 

This condition is infinitely worse for the minor governmental 
units which have no fixed loci for their records. What little the 
survey did with borough and township records shows immediately 
the crying need for the most primary education in regard to 
their value. They oftentimes are regarded as very little more 
than the property of the particular official who is creating them. 
I venture to say that a majority of township and borough records 
in the state of Pennsylvania do not antedate the last few genera- 
tions, and many are only a few years old. This is by no means 
peculiar to official records, as I have pointed out. All these prob- 
lems I should like to discuss as part of a general plan for adminis- 
tering the historical resources of the state. 

These thoughts as to a plan of archival and manuscript economy 
are merely thrown out for discussion. The exigencies of the differ- 
ent counties and the different commonwealths demand separate 
remedies. They embody no original ideas, but old ones thrown into 
juxtaposition. Naturally, the first principle which presents itself 
from a study of the foregoing problems is that of selection and 
preservation. This applies particularly to official records. The 
process of “weeding” files is by no means generally practiced, 
and many tons of useless material is yearly saved and impounded. 
Rules should be drawn up by the archives or historical depart- 
ments of a state for the guidance of officials in every political 
subdivision, since county and township records are more or less 
standardized, classifying their records accordingly, thus: (1) 
those of legal and historical importance; (2) those needed for a 
brief period for administrative reference; (3) those which should 
be destroyed. There should be an official attached to the state 
archives to see that these rules have been carried out. Under 
the second class, comes material such as bills, warrants, and 
receipts, which have to be kept until the time has expired by 
the statute of limitations, when they can be safely discarded. 
I should say, aside from this restriction, the first principle of 
selection would be whether the material duplicated documents in 
more permanent form without adding additional information. 
Modern business methods require a great deal of such duplica- 
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tion. Sometimes the same material can already be found more 
conveniently in printed form. This is especially true of govern- 
ment documents, and unless these have an intrinsic or associational 
value, such as acts or governors’ messages, they might be dis- 
posed of according to the discretion of the custodians. Old 
registers of voters, which are sometimes printed or duplicated 
by directories, occupying many cubic feet of space generally 
add nothing to city directories and they are much more incon- 
venient to use. Records before 1860 do not usually duplicate 
printed materials. I should say anything before the beginning 
of the twentieth century should be carefully scanned and checked 
before it is disposed of. 

The second rule on the selection and preservation of material 
would be as to its ephemeral or historical qualities. This is a 
matter which cannot be set down without laying ourselves open 
to the popular charge of “regimentation.” Each custodian will 
have to be a rugged individualist in this matter. So often 
archivists and curators, however, have really transcended the 
bounds of common sense in their attitude and entitle everything 
as “precious.” I think, however, we shall safely leave these 
matters to the common sense of officials and archivists in con- 
ference as to which is ephemeral, especially for material of the 
twentieth century. As we recede in years, we become more and 
more controversial. It is best to accept as settled the material 
preceding a certain period and restrict our destructive activi- 
ties to current files, for they are the source of our real problem. 

A code, then, for the selection from an official and historical 
standpoint of the records of all governmental subdivisions of 
the state, should be drawn up and an officer appointed to enforce 
it. That is the first recommendation. The primary selection 
from the larger current deposits of any state department cannot 
be settled by a code, but will have to be adjusted currently by 
the executive in consultation with the archivist. 

The second general principle under the archives problem is 
that time-argued question: concentration versus non-concentration. 
I really do not think that this argument can be settled either 
one way or the other, because it depends entirely on conditions 
within a state. For my part I know it would be absolutely 
impossible to force concentration on Pennsylvania. The genius 
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of the state and the whole force of her history would oppose 
it. The great majority of the sixty-seven counties have each their 
own enriching historical traditions. I feel it would be like tear- 
ing history up from the roots to move quantities of records out 
of any locality. The policy there would be to develop this feel- 
ing by strengthening the association between the records in their 
midst to the traditions and history of the community. I do not 
mean to say that records are always carefully preserved, quite 
the contrary. In many counties, the most valuable have been 
lost or disposed of. On the other hand, it is not uncommon 
that the local historical societies have been the means of saving 
and preserving that which would otherwise have disappeared. 
I wish to throw out this suggestion, however, for those states 
which must concentrate. A great part of those records used 
for legal reference must necessarily remain with the county. 
Others, the officials will not release. Therefore, it must invariably 
result that a separation is being made at the same time that 
concentration is being accomplished, and the inventory of the con- 
centrated records cannot be complete without reference to what 
is left behind. 

However, for states like Pennsylvania, where it is best to keep 
records in the community, I do not advocate turning over whole- 
sale large groups to private societies even though supported in 
part by county funds. In time we must expect that all counties 
will have custodians of records and such records shall be treated in 
all respects as an important archive like those of any state. Plans 
should be made for the housing and equipping of the courthouses 
or municipal buildings with reference to the future and to the 
use of these materials. When it is absolutely unavoidable that 
some records will have to be shifted from a courthouse or 
municipal building and there is no other official residence for 
them, the alternatives are to place them either in the local society, 
or to take them to the State Archives. I would vote in favor of 
the society for limited materials, but would leave the power 
entirely in the hands of the State Archivist, who would be guided 
by the equipment and facilities offered. Many county societies 
are quite incapable of this trust. 

The minor local units should be required by law to place their 
records in some central building and not in the homes of the 
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various officials. Oftentimes there is no such building, but what 
with fire houses, schools, courthouses, and other public build- 
ings some suitable repository at least can surely be found. This 
law should be enforced by the proper state officials. 

One of the greatest arguments in favor of concentration is 
the ease of consultation by scholars. This argument, however, 
is being steadily diminished by recent strides in reproductive 
facilities, soon to be used personally by any research worker of 
consequence, coupled with ease of transportation. At any rate, 
complete concentration can never be effected, although I admit 
it solves the tremendous problem of preservation much more 
effectively than decentralization. 

So much for official records. Now government is carried on 
by private individuals, acting in an official capacity. Then there 
is the invisible government which needs no comment, and the 
many public men who influence affairs of state. An archivist 
would be simple indeed who thinks that the boundaries of his 
domain halt at his portals. True, outside those portals he can 
exercise no power. In English law, much in a person’s papers 
is considered private, which would not be so recognized by Latin 
countries. In the state departments are records of official con- 
versations; in private collections are notes and memoranda of 
conversations with dinner guests. Not infrequently the latter 
tells the story which the glazed surface of the official document 
cannot reveal. Going on from the papers of officials and people 
interested in influencing government, we come by imperceptible 
degrees to historical manuscripts of every kind, for the history 
of this Commonwealth has no boundary line between political, 
economic, and social accounts or events. It is impossible for a 
state archivist not to feel a great concern and interest over all 
classes of material and strive to lend his active support to any 
schemes for preserving it. 

The first essential is a campaign of education. Naturally, this 
should start with the public school system. There is no reason 
for any student waiting until his graduate years to know the 
meaning of a manuscript. There is no reason why any individual 
should not be taught the meaning. All have contact with paper, 
ink and typewriters, even in elementary studies, and they should 
know the moving force of these great inventions in developing 
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the course of history. There is no reason why even elementary 
classes in history and the social sciences cannot be taken to 
depositories and have their first lesson in understanding what 
is in the background of all those printed words which they have 
seen. This will have the most powerful effect on teaching the 
meaning between true and false. They will come to understand 
that books do not represent the truth unless their basis is proven. 
The fetish of the printed page will no longer maintain its thrall. 
I would strongly advise that all state archive departments and 
public school systems get together on this point and arrange such 
factors as a part of the school curricula. Then the state archives 
or historical body should from time to time issue attractive 
pamphlets or books, which would have a wide circulation among 
the public, explaining what there are in the way of historical 
records in the state and in the archives, and what meaning these 
have for the state’s history. 

More important, however, is the preparation of pamphlets 
on the elementary meaning of records for they will have to be 
prepared with subtlety and imagination and should appeal 
especially to people of all classes to preserve their records and 
make them available to some central depository. People should 
be advised to consult historians and curators in the matter of 
the selection of the important papers and should be warned that 
all papers are not important. It is generally true that when 
people are respectful of manuscripts, they feel that each has a 
like claim to their reverence without discrimination. This infor- 
mation should be disseminated especially through church, busi- 
ness and social agencies in codperation with the headquarters 
of the various denominations and through the executive depart- 
ments which contact the business organizations and corporations 
of the state. If the organization has a good depository with 
archival equipment, so much the better; but if not, and there 
is no likelihood of obtaining such, they should be urged to put 
their records in the nearest institutional or private depository 
after consulting and advising with the Archives Department. 

For the minor historical depository in the state, be it a library, 
institution, or society, the archivist should prepare a guide on 
the arranging, care, housing, cataloguing and analyzing of rec- 
ords. This guide should be suited to the collections and not 
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couched in too general terms. One which will do for the Public 
Archives of Canada or the Library of Congress would naturally 
be of no interest to local curators. It has been our experience 
in Pennsylvania that such advice is most necessary. It would 
be one of the most positive influences which we could think of 
in interpreting for each community the meaning of what they 
possess. A jumble and miscellany of manuscripts is devoid of 
much of its historical importance. A logically arranged collection 
assumes a new meaning for the development of that community’s 
history. These depositories should also be advised concerning 
equipment. They should be urged to expand, if necessary, and 
to institute a regular campaign in the acquisition of collections 
within the sphere of their influence. The archivist should not 
seek to take everything for himself which he deems of interest 
even if it could be had for the asking. He should confine him- 
self to items which transcend local interest and properly belong 
with the state’s records. 

Last, and most important, he should attempt to interrelate all 
local deposits by the creation of a union inventory of all unpub- 
lished materials. If this can be accomplished by state funds or 
by federal aid, so much the better. Voluntary aid from local 
communities cannot be depended upon, but exceptional societies 
will sometimes have the time and means to give him a list of 
their collections. It is impossible to advise as to how this can 
be accomplished, but he should certainly leave no stone unturned 
and should devote much planning and thoughtful care to this 
ultimate end. Once the union inventory is fairly established, 
it can be added to year after year by using forms. The annual 
acquisitions of any one depository would not be large. This 
should be kept separate from his union list of records found in 
all the official offices of the state and local subdivisions, but 
should be integrated in his mind and used in connection with it. 

So much for the counsel of perfection. I hope I have not 
offended by seeming to play the paragon in enumeration of any 
supposed virtues. It is only because it contrasts so fatally with 
the defects observed through our survey of historical sources in 
Pennsylvania, and likewise the defects in the finished survey, that 
we have been able to present it. Otherwise, the purblindness of 
our present situation would never have been revealed. 


A COLLEGE RESEARCH COURSE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Frepertc SHRIVER KLEIN 
Franklin and Marshall College 


ECENT years have witnessed a most encouraging amount 
of interest in the study and teaching of Pennsylvania 
history in both secondary schools and colleges. Greater develop- 
ment in this field has naturally been somewhat retarded by some 
very material reasons—the lack of adequate textbooks, compre- 
hensive secondary reference works, syllabi and bibliographical 
aids. These are vital factors, the absence of which has justly 
given many an historian reason to think of Pennsylvania as “The 
Neglected State.” In strange contrast, few other states possess 
so rich a store of the basic elements of historical study—avail- 
able primary sources. Records, archives, manuscript collections, 
newspapers and the results of local researches may be found in 
abundance throughout all the libraries of the state. Incidentally, 
few states possess a greater number of libraries, for Pennsyl- 
vania has more than three hundred and fifty. 

A college research course in Pennsylvania history fits into this 
awkward situation with very satisfactory results. Several dis- 
tinct advantages are associated with such a course. It is adapta- 
ble to all classes—Freshman as well as Senior—for the essentials 
of research and library technique may be learned (and certainly 
should be) as early as possible in the college career. A chemistry 
student is familiar with laboratory equipment before he goes to 
the graduate school, and the student of history will be aided 
appreciably by being able to find his way through the resources 
of his library, smoothly and surely, at an early stage. Secondly, 
a research course offers the student an excellent opportunity for 
the development of a genuine interest in the untouched resources 
and problems of Pennsylvania history. In addition, it provides 
him with certain central points of definite understanding about 
which he, consciously or unconsciously, builds an organized and 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole field. He secures a first- 
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hand knowledge of the sources of Pennsylvania history. Finally, 
he has not just “been taught”—he has done something. 

A course of study of this type has been used with very satis- 
factory results at Franklin and Marshall College. Its general 
nature is outlined briefly below. Obviously, of course, different 
types of students and varying local library facilities determine the 
more specific details of the work. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL STUDY AND RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


SUBJECT: Pennsylvania History 


The course is offered for one semester to first-year men, but 
is open to all groups, and is required for all majors in history. 

Work for the semester is divided into three projects, each 
requiring approximately one month’s time. Classroom periods are 
used for lectures, individual conferences, and supervised research 
work. 


I. The collection of information. 


1. Purpose: To give the student experience in the making of 
a comprehensive bibliography, and to acquaint 
him with the Pennsylvania reference material 
available in his library. 

2. Project: The writing of a biography of an individual 
associated with Pennsylvania history. 

A. Type: Preferably individuals about whom “standard” 
biographies have not been written ; individuals not 
too obscure to make elementary research difficult. 

B. Examples: John Penn, Johann Printz, Baron Stiegel, 
Daniel Pastorius, Count Zinzendorf, James Hies- 
ter, James Logan, James Wilson, William Maclay, 
various Pennsylvania governors, etc. 

3. Procedure: 

First week: Lectures on bibliographical procedure—card 
catalogues, indexes, guides, bibliographical notes. 
Assignment: Start of bibliography from card 
catalogues, periodicals, guides and secondary 
works. 
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Second week: Lectures on subject notes and methods of 
classifying information. 

Third week: Personal conferences to determine whether 
bibliographies are exhaustive and to discuss 
organization of material. 

Assignment: Continuation of reading and note- 
taking. 

Fourth week: Presentation of papers, subject notes and 
bibliographies. Discussion of bibliographical 
problems. 

II. Criticism and the establishment of historical truth. 

1. Purpose: To give the student practice in the technique of 
historical criticism: the establishment of facts, 
investigation of partiality, analysis of doubtful 
statements, etc., and to compare and contrast 
various types of Pennsylvania reference material. 


2. Project: The writing of a critical book review. 


A. Examples: Weems, William Penn; Fay, Franklin; 
Ferree, Pennsylvania Primer; Pennypacker, 
Pennsylvania the Keystone; Walton, Conrad 
Weiser; Fisher, Pennsylvania; Brailsford, Penn. 

3. Procedure: 

First week : Lectures on the critical review and external criti- 
cism. 

Assignment: Investigation of author and reading 
of book. Summary of content. 

Second week: Lectures on internal criticism and analysis of 
sources. 

Assignment : Investigation of sources. 

Third week: Lectures on the establishment of fact, use of 
footnotes, forming of conclusions. 
Assignment: Checking of accuracy 

Fourth week: Presentation of reviews and critical notes. 
Discussion of statements tested and conclusions 
reached. 

III. Presentation of an historical problem. 


1 Purpose: To give the student opportunity to perform an 
original piece of research in Pennsylvania history. 
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2. Project: A research problem involving the collection, criti- 
cism and presentation of facts relative to some 
phase of Pennsylvania history associated with the 
source material available in local libraries. 

A. Type: The nature of these problems depends almost 
entirely upon library facilities. 
B. Examples: The Elm Treaty; The Walking Purchase; 
Pennsylvania Indian Massacres; State Seals of 
Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania Militia. 
3. Procedure: 


First week: Lectures on selection of topic for research. 
Assignment: Investigation of topic and beginning 
of bibliography. 

Second week: Lectures on primary and secondary sources, 
analysis of evidence. 

Assignment: Reading, note-taking, bibliographical 
search. 

Third week: Lectures on presentation: organization, format, 
style. 

Assignment: Checking and classification of mate- 
rial; reading and note-taking. 

Fourth week: Presentation of completed researches, bibliog- 
raphies and subject notes. Discussion of con- 
clusions. 


A brief outline of this sort cannot show the type of investiga- 
tion and library work which goes on outside the classroom. The 
schedule of work has purposely been spread over a slightly longer 
period of time than might seem necessary, with a view to allowing 
the student ample time for the progress of various investigations 
throughout the semester without crowding other studies. Re- 
search work of any sort takes time. Much of the actual work 
may be done in the classroom, which also affords time for the 
very essential individual conferences concerning specific projects. 

The present state of Pennsylvania historiography would seem 
to justify courses of this type. Recent contributions to Penn- 
sylvania bibliography are of considerable help to research stu- 
dents and few libraries in the state are without the basis Penn- 
sylvania reference material. It is an interesting course, and a 
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stimulating one to both student and teacher. No student who 
has become acquainted with the sources of Pennsylvania history 
in Project One, who has tested the value of these sources and 
compared them in Project Two, and who has actually used them 
in independent work of his own in Project Three, can fail 
to acquire a definite knowledge of the historical background of 
Pennsylvania as well as what is possibly more important—an 
acquaintance with and an understanding of the vast field of 
reference material from which the history of Pennsylvania will 
some day be written. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


GENERAL 


The Diamond Jubilee to celebrate the drilling of the first oil 
well in history was observed at Titusville on August 25, 26 and 
27, 1934. The celebration recalls stories of the excitement which 
followed the drilling of the first oil well near Titusville, by 
Colonel E. L. Drake, when western Pennsylvania became a mecca 
for prospectors, speculators and adventurers. Towns came into 
being almost overnight. Millions of dollars were poured into 
hastily-organized enterprises and within a short time this region 
was converted into a forest of derricks. Among the speakers 
and prominent visitors at the celebration were Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor George White of Ohio, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, Mr. A. J. Byles, president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, and Miss Grace E. Drake of New 
Haven, granddaughter of Colonel Drake, who drilled the first 
oil well seventy-five years ago. 


The bicentennial anniversary of the founding of the Silver 
Spring Presbyterian Church, near Mechanicsburg, was observed 
on June 24 and 25, 1934. On June 24, 1934, Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, president of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, occupied the high colonial pulpit in the quaint stone church. 
Other speakers on the anniversary program were Dr. T. J. 
Ferguson, who served the church for half a century, the Rev. 
E. J. Ardis, present pastor of the church, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
Greenwich, Conn., Dr. Glenn S. Shafer, Carlisle, and Dr. Hubert 
C. Work, former Postmaster General and former Secretary of 
Interior of the United States. A pageant was presented by the 
members of the church depicting interesting highlights in the 
history of the church. The pageant was written by the Rev. 
E. J. Ardis and was directed by Dr. W. H. Norcross of Dickinson 
College. 


On August 31, 1934, Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler delivered the 
historical address at the unveiling of the marker erected at Willow 
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Grove, near New Castle, by the Daughters of the Colonists, mark- 
ing the site of the first Kuskuskies village. At the same time the 
state highway bridge at Willow Grove was christened the Kus- 
kuskies Bridge with the consent of the Pennsylvania State High- 
way Department. 


More than 15,000 students attended summer sessions at Penn- 
sylvania colleges this year. The majority of the students were 
public school teachers enrolled for studies that will advance their 
professional standing. 


On September 8, 1934, Dr. Henry W. Temple and Dr. C. Hale 
Sipe delivered historical addresses at the unveiling of the marker 
on the Hotel Alexandria, Kittanning, commemorating the destruc- 
tion of Kittanning by Colonel Armstrong 178 years ago. 


On October 6, 1934, a marker was dedicated at Fort Hand, 
Westmoreland county. The chief speaker was Dr. C. Hale Sipe. 
Fort Hand was the only fort erected in Westmoreland County 
by the Continental Congress during the Revolution, although 


many smaller places of protection were erected by the inhabitants 
or with state assistance. 


The 150th anniversary of the founding of Montgomery county 
was held on September 8, 9 and 10, 1934. The first day of the 
celebration was designated as Historical Day when visits were 
made to places of historical interest all over the county. The 
Montgomery County Historical Society held open house at its 
headquarters. The second day was Religious Day and _ all 
churches with historical backgrounds had prominent parts in the 
celebration. On the third day, the bells of churches and schools 
rang once for each of the 150 years since the establishment of 
the county. 


The Magazine of History and Biography, established at Muncy 
in 1868 and later revived as a quarterly magazine by Dr. T. K. 
Wood has been discontinued and a column in The Williamsport 
Sun under the title of “Now and Then” will take its place. The 
change in the form of the publication has been made to tide over 
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the present period and to permit the continued publication of a 
wealth of historical and literary material which Dr. Wood, the 
editor, has accumulated. 


A bronze marker, placed on the tablestone monument in mem- 
ory of Major James McFarlane, who was killed during the 
Whiskey Insurrection, was dedicated on July 4, 1934, in the ceme- 
try of the Mingo Presbyterian Church, near Finleyville. Dr. 
George P. Rowland pastor of the Aspinwall Presbyterian 
Church delivered the dedicatory address. 


On September 1, 1934, Dr. C. Hale Sipe delivered the histor- 
ical address at the homecoming exercises of the historic Jacobs 
Lutheran Church, near Pine Grove, Schuylkill county. This con- 
gregation was founded by the Palatine Germans, who came down 
from the Schoharie Valley, New York. Their wanderings re- 
minded them of the story of the wanderings of Jacob of old. 
Hence the name they gave to their church. 


Miss Caroline E. Logan of Dillsburg has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled The United States History in Rhyme, which 
is a synopsis of American history in verse. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


On the morning of July 3, 1934, the Wyoming Commemorative 
Association held its fifty-seventh consecutive annual meeting at 
the foot of the Wyoming Monument about five miles north of 
Wilkes-Barre and near the scene of the Battle of Wyoming, July 
3, 1778. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union College, was 
the speaker of the day. His subject was “The Value of Back- 
ground.” Each year the Association publishes its Proceedings. 
The issue for 1934, containing the program of the exercises, the 
list of members and the text of Dr. Fox’s address was mailed to 
the members about the middle of September. Non-members may 
purchase these or past Proceedings, which are not out of print, 
from the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 69 South 
Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre. 


The annual summer meeting and picnic of the Lycoming 
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Historical Society was held on July 25, 1934, at Newberry, near 
Williamsport. Mr. Christ Haist gave descriptions of lumbering 
operations in that region. Mr. C. Lee Berry read a paper on 
Long Reach and Reach Road telling of the early settlers there. 
The program was arranged by Mr. F. W. Coleman and Mr. C. 
Lee Berry. 


The Germantown Historical Society held its annual spring 
garden party on June 9, 1934, in the garden of the society at 
Germantown. Miss Edith Stokes Haines spoke on “The Flowers 
and Herbs of Old Gardens.” Mr. Arthur F. Paul discussed 
“Trees and Shrubs of Old Gardens.” The museum of the society 
is now open daily except Sunday from 2 to 5 p. m. 


The Association Committee of Women to the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania is sponsoring 
a movement to place the name of William Penn among the im- 
mortals in the Hall of Fame for Great Americans, University 
of New York, and asks the support of all historical, educational 
and patriotic units. The candidates for commemoration are 
chosen by a College of Electors, over one hundred in number, 
representing every state in the Union. A three-fifths vote is 
necessary for election, which occurs every five years. The next 
election will take place in the early part of 1935. The present 
Director of the Hall of Fame, Robert Underwood Johnson, for- 
mer editor of the Century magazine and later ambassador to 
Italy, has done a notable work in this unique development of the 
University and has had the financial and moral assistance of 
patriotic and educational organizations as well as public spirited 
citizens throughout the country. 

Measured by the standards of Plutarch, the tribunal of con- 
science and the verdict of time, William Penn was a statesman 
much in advance of his age. His appeal to fundamental liberties 
under Magna Charta at the Penn-Mead trial of 1670, wrote anew 
into English law and practice the “Right of Juries to give their 
verdict according to their convictions’—and this for every man 
for all time. His Frame of Government for Pennsylvania was a 
masterpiece of statesmanship, which later greatly influenced the 
destinies of the Commonwealth and Nation. In the Maximil- 
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laneum of Munich the portrait of the Quaker statesman hangs on 
walls dedicated to rulers, statesmen and soldiers who commemo- 
rate the glories of Bavaria. “One of the great political thinkers 
in the annals of man-kind,” William Penn has earned his right 
to a niche in the Hall of Fame for Great Americans in the Uni- 
versity of New York. Therefore let every Pennsylvanian and 
the descendants of American colonists who benefit by his legal 
ability and profound statesmanship, codperate in this tribute to 
his memory. M. A. L. 


On September 9, 1934, the Sugarloaf Historical Association 
of Hazleton held its second commemorative exercises of the 
Sugarloaf Massacre at the base of the monument dedicated last 
year in the Sugarloaf Memorial Park, Conynham. The chief 
address was made by Mr. Charles Roberts, secretary of the 
Lehigh County Historical Society, Allentown. This address, 
containing new and interesting material, was published in full 
in the Hazleton Plain Speaker on September 10, 1934, and will 
be reprinted in the next publication of the society. During this 
first year of its existence, the society has grown to a membership 
of 300, has published a brochure containing valuable <rticles on 
local history and genealogy, and has established the annual observ- 
ance of the massacre, which occurred on September 11, 1780. 


The Church Historical Society of Philadelphia has recently 
issued its Publication No. VII. It contains the story of the 
activities of “The Reverend Thomas Bray,” during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and the first part of the eight- 
eenth, by the Rev. Edgar Legare Pennington, Ocala, Florida. 


On July 13 and 14, 1934, the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer Session 
conducted the third of their jointly sponsored annual historical 
tours through parts of western Pennsylvania. About forty auto- 
mobiles comprised the motorcade that followed in general the 
route of the old Forbes Road eastward from Pittsburgh. Visits 
were made to Bushy Run Battlefield Park, Greensburg Court 
House, the Frick Memorial at West Overton, General St. Clair’s 
homes on Chestnut Ridge and near Ligonier, Fort: Ligonier, 
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Schellsburg Union Church and Bedford. Overnight stops were 
made at Greensburg and Bedford. More than 200 people attended 
one or more of the luncheon or dinner meetings held at Greenes- 
burg, Ligonier and Bedford. As another means of stimulating 
interest in its work, the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania has put on a series of special exhibits, two in conspicuous 
locations, one in the business center of Pittsburgh and another 
at the Allegheny county fair. 


The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, through the co- 
Operation of the Philadelphia County Department of Health, is 
preparing a city and county list of burials from 1803 to 1860. 
Burials from this source, covering the period 1803 to 1808 have 
been printed in the Publications of the Society, Volume I. Those 
from 1808 to 1823, typed, indexed and bound, are already in its 
Collections, and available for examination by the general public as 
well as the membership of the organization. The burials from 
1823 to 1860 are being tabulated chronologically and alphabet- 
ically under graveyards, with the names and ages of the deceased, 
as in the original entries, and will likewise be available for exami- 
nation as promptly as possible. This is an undertaking of value 
to city and state. 

Through the codperation of Dr. Garrison, State Archivist, a 
shelf-list has been made of the Collections, of the society, number- 
ing over twelve hundred manuscript volumes of Pennsylvania 
church and public records. It is hoped that this list may later be 
printed as a guide to researchers and students of family history, 
and may also serve to clarify the fundamental work of the society, 
which is not the gathering together of printed genealogical works, 
but of source-materials for such. 

Two members of the society have recently brought from the 
press volumes which are outstanding as to format, illustration, 
index and general mechanics: William Preston of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Allied Fami- 
lies, by Charles S. Belsterling; and The Johnson Family and AlI- 
lied Families of Lincolnshire, England, Being the Ancestry and 
Posterity of Lawrence Johnson of Philadelphia, by Robert W. 
Johnson, Sr., and Lawrence J. Morris. The generosity of Philip 
Ford Nieukirk, a member, has enabled the society to issue the 
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second Special Number of its Publications: The Van Nieuwkirk, 
Nieukirk, Newkirk Family. Some Descendants of Garret Cor- 
nelisse and Mattheus Cornelisse Van Nieuwkirk. The progeni- 
tors of this family came from Holland and settled in Ulster 
County, New York. Their descendants scattered into the colonies 
of New Jersey, Virginia and Pennsylvania, and after the Revolu- 
tion many blazed the westward trail of civilization. 

The Monroe County Historical Society made an interesting 
journey over the Old Mine Road along the Delaware River in New 
Jersey on July 13, 1934. Members of societies from Strouds- 
burg, Easton, Bethlehem, Port Jervis and other towns joined in 
the trip. The old road dates back to the seventeenth century. 
Mrs. Ralph Decker of Stroudsburg, author of a pamphlet on the 
historic road, gave an informal talk at the luncheon on the historic 
points of interest along the route. 


The Pike County Historical Society held a summer meeting 
on the afternoon of July 18, 1934. After a brief business meet- 
ing, Mr. Arthur Adams, president of the society spoke with 
enthusiasm on some old pioneer roads. Mrs. Victoria Fields 
related the experiences of herself and other members to for- 
gotten cemeteries in Pike county. Miss Alice W. C. Young 
spoke of the Old Mine Road Pilgrimage made by the Monroe 
County Historical Society on July 13, 1934. 


The Cambria County Historical Society is sponsoring a move- 
ment to erect a marker to designate the original Kittanning Trail. 


In June, the Perry County Historical Society joined with the 
Juniata County Historical Society in a tour of inspection of 
places of historic interest in Juniata county. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Paul W. Gates, secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association and associate professor of history at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, has been granted an extension of his leave of absence 
to enable him to make a study of land acquisition by public 
agencies for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. This 
study is part of a broad survey of land policy and utilization 
which is being prepared by a number of federal agencies and is 
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to be presented to the President for recommendation for future 
policy. Dr. Gates’ Washington address is 2434 Tunlaw Road, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Professor C. W. Patton, on leave of absence from Oklahoma 
Baptist University, is taking the place of Dr. Gates at Bucknell 
University for the first semester of this present school year. 


Mr. Daniel J. Gage has joined the faculty of the Bucknell 
University Junior College at Wilkes-Barre as assistant professor 
of history. Mr. Gage has a master’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, and is completing his work at Stanford Univer- 
sity for the degree of doctor of philosophy. The subject of his 
doctoral dissertation is Paul S. Reinsch and Sino-American Rela- 
tions. 


We welcome the return to Pennsylvania of Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
who has been appointed assistant librarian of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Boyd edited the papers of the Sus- 
quehanna Land Company and during the past two years, until 
last July, was director of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Asa E. Martin, professor of American history at Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been granted a leave of absence for 
the school year, 1934-35. Dr. Martin is travelling in the western 
part of the United States and is planning to spend some time 
in Arizona. His place is being filled in part by Dr. J. Paul Sel- 
sam, who until recently was the director of the historical survey 
of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., formerly of DePauw University, 
was appointed professor of history and political science at Sus- 
quehanna University to succeed the late Dr. Herbert A. Allison, 
and not Dr. G. Morris Smith as was stated in the first number 
of this volume. Dr. Smith is the president of Susquehanna 
University. 


Dr. C. Hale Sipe, lawyer and historian of Butler, has delivered 
many addresses on the history of the Commonwealth during the 
past summer. He has already consented to deliver eight his- 
torical addresses during the remainder of the year. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS 
By Curtis W. GARRISON 


An attempt will be made to summarize here the most important 
material which is being currently accumulated. The various his- 
torical societies will benefit by codperating toward this goal. 
Their degree of activity will be recognized, and each unit will gain 
strength from observing the growth of the whole. 


Among the many interesting manuscripts recently added to 
the Dreer collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
were John Barry’s Account Current of the Crew of the Alliance, 
April 15, 1783; Jacob Graff’s Cash Book of Middle Ward, Phila- 
delphia, 1778-1782; Daniel W. Coxe’s Cash Book, 1816-1836, 
and also his account of sales of lots at Bloomsbury Mills, 1815- 
1836 (2 vols.) ; receipt book of Isaac Harvey, Jr., 1809-1838; 
a cash sales book of James N. Weems, 1812-1814, and also a 
day book of Weems and Benjamin Rawlings, 1818-1822; land 
record book of William Wurtz, 1816-1820; vendue book, estate 
of John Lewis, Plumstead, 1837; and various account books and 
reports of Company D, 72nd Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers in the Civil War. Several hundred manuscripts were added 
to the Simon Gratz collection, including an account book of 
Thomas Barnes, 1832-1836. The largest single collection acquired 
was that of General Daniel Parker, 1800-1830, numbering 18,000 
pieces, including a few letters of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. 
Other accessions were a volume of letters of “Legal Men of Penn- 
sylvania” (1690-1883); eighty-six letters of “Medical Men of 
Pennsylvania” (1747-1883) ; 229 letters of governors of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania lawyers and congressmen, 1768-1913; 
seventy-four manuscripts in the Edward Carey Gardner collec- 
tion, including the Journal of John Pennington, 1790-1791, the 
day book of Edward Pennington, 1799-1806, and the Minutes of 
the Falls Monthly Meeting, 1725; narrative of John Bartleson’s 
Journal, 1790; diary of Isaac Roach, 1812-1847, and other records 
of the Roach family; the minute and account book of the Phila- 
delphia Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 1814-1815; eight 
volumes of day books, ledgers and journals of Alexander Lard- 
ner, 1830-1847; diary of Thomas E. Longshore, 1835-1840 (3 
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vols.) ; seventy-six pieces from Edward S. Hall’s papers of the 
Cooper Shop Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, Soldiers’ Home, 
etc., 1864-1869. Genealogical material acquired included twenty- 
four manuscripts of the Tyson family, and Bibles (with records) 
of the following: William and Margaret Wilson, John M. and 
Elizabeth T. Wilson, Thomas and Price families, and the Pratt 
family. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has acquired 
during the last three months the following noteworthy accessions: 
A sketch map of the “Camp at Loyal Hannon” (Fort Ligonier), 
1758, and other papers of Colonel James Burd; groups of patents, 
deeds, letters and other papers relating to the Coyle, Forward, Lat- 
timore, Sloan, Way and Whitaker families ; and photostatic copies 
of the only known file, still in private hands, of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette for the years 1822-1825. 


Recent acquisitions to the Bucks County Historical Society 
included, among many other things too numerous to mention, 
the payroll of Capt. Isaac Coren’s Artillery Company in the 
Revolutionary War, Dec. 1, 1777-Apr. 30, 1780; the account 
books of John Dyer, M.D., 1835-1869 (5 vols.), as well as sev- 
eral manuscripts ; a receipt book of the Doylestown & Danborough 
Turnpike Company, 1845-1890; the marriage register of Rev. 
Theophilus Heilig, Lutheran minister of Upper Bucks County, 
1841-1926; and a typewritten, morocco-bound copy of the Fretz- 
Johnston Family Tree, by Marguerite Wilhelmina Fretz-Kinsey. 
Several interesting photostats were received, including those of a 
1696 map of the town of Burlington, two surveys of fording 
places and roads near Bethlehem in 1760 (one by Nicholas Garri- 
son, Jr., and George Wencelaus Holokofsky), and a Jenny Lind 
concert program of August 22, 1848. 


The Tioga Point Museum at Athens lists the following inter- 
esting accessions: petition of Asylum Colonists in 1795 for im- 
provements, schools, and roads; Baird’s survey book, 1803, con- 
taining forty-three sketches with notes of Asylum Company lands 
from Sheshequin to Williamsport and Shamokin; deed of Henry 
Clymer et als. to Thomas Meredith et als., dated Dec. 31, 1827, 
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conveying 16,000 acres along the Philadelphia-Great Bend Turn- 
pike; a diary kept by Edward A. Murray of Athens sporadically 
from 1855 to 1864, and also his account book from July, 1858, 
to July, 1859. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society reports the acqui- 
sition of material relating to the Franklin Literary Association, 
including a report of the book committee in 1814 and receipts 
and book bills, 1848-1849. This association was later called the 
Lancaster Society of Literature and Science. 


The State Library of Pennsylvania, through its Archives Divi- 
sion, announces as recent accessions the collection of J. Simpson 
Africa, former Secretary of Internal Affairs, which includes some 
items of the two previous generations, and several hundred letters 
from his own correspondence; a collection of Reah Frazer, law- 
yer, of Lancaster, which contains several thousand legal papers 
and correspondence, 1820’s-1850’s (a selection of the most inter- 
esting of Frazer’s correspondence was acquired by the University 
of Pennsylvania) ; correspondence and genealogical notes con- 
cerning the Stark-Duel family of New England and Pennsylvania; 
and many Taufscheins, genealogical records and photostats of 
church records. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


William Penn. By C. W. Vulliamy. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Pp. 303. $3.00). 


Brailsford, Dobrée, Pound and now Vulliamy, 1930-1934, cluster closely 
enough around the 250th anniversary of Penn’s arrival in America (1932) to 
be called the anniversary biographies. This one by Vulliamy probably com- 
pletes the crop. We hope so. Not that the crop has been without merit— 
quite the contrary. But it is now big enough. Further contributions would 
be superfluous unless some genius could improve the quality beyond ordinary 
measure. 

It is questionable whether the present book was needed, after Dobrée. 
The latter is better balanced and better written. Brailsford is of high class 
but covers only the “Making of William Penn,” not his whole life. Pound 
is good but he shortens his story of the Founder to tell of other members of 
the Penn family. 

One dislikes to stumble at the threshold of a book, but there are some 
things in Vulliamy’s preface that have not quite the right ring. There is 
at least a strong impression given that the author has had access to impor- 
tant Penn manuscripts in Friends Library, London, that have not been acces- 
sible to his predecessors. As if Friends Library in London had not been the 
Mecca of every modern student of Quaker history and biography! As a 
matter of fact there are no new facts of high importance revealed in this 
volume, from Friends Library or from any other collection of Penn 
materials. 

The two new Penn letters hailed in the preface and printed in the book 
(pp. 196, 282) are not new. Both have been in print for more than a cen- 
tury, one of them in several different publications (e. g. Memoirs Hist. 
Soc. Pa., II, Phila. 1827, pp. 241-243; John Kendall, Letters, II, London, 
1806, p. 122). About the Penn portraits, authentic or spurious, he is much 
surer than many students, including artists, who have made special studies 
of the question. His “Select Bibliography,” both as to inclusion and exclu- 
sion, makes one wonder about the principle of his selection. 

The body of the book is well written, in a good journalistic style. The 
background chapters, at the beginning, are a well done picture of the religi- 
ous and political conditions that lay back of Penn’s life. Throughout the 
book the author keeps the reader well in touch with the pertinent facts of 
English politics. He seems to work himself into a great rage against 
Admiral Penn, calling him the “devoted Trimmer” of Charles II, and 
repeating all the nasty slanders of his enemies while careful not to under- 
write them. Seasoned historians do better than this by the Admiral. 

The author’s kindliest chapter toward Penn, the Founder, is entitled 
“Shackamaxon.” Here he concedes that Penn treated the Indian problem 
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“more seriously and more intelligently than any other colonial governor.” 
Yet here also Penn showed “both the nobility and the limitation of his 
outlook.” The author goes on to rail at the painting of the treaty by 
Benjamin West, “the most false picture ever painted, . . . the clownish 
tableau of President West.” Yet the famous painter at least had an artist’s 
license for idealization. The historian, in this case, goes on to give such 
details of the treaty as cannot be proved by a scrap of contemporary evi- 
dence. He is even sure of the date of the treaty. 

Throughout the book the author wins his spurs more as a criticizing than 
as a critical historian. When he says anything good about his subject he 
hurries to balance it off with something bad. Near the end he has a sum- 
mary: “Then what was he? A Quaker leader; but never a steady effective 
leader like Fox or Whitehead. The founder of a State; but he was never 
able to govern the State or to give it the form he desired. A Puritan; 
certainly, but a Puritan who drove to Court in a coach and four and loved 
a bottle of Madeira. A writer on religious themes; but who cares a scrap 
for his writings now? We are sure that he was a good man; we may ask 
ourselves whether he ought to be described as a great man. And here we 
pause.” 

Perhaps the reviewer may pause long enough to mention that Dobrée 
(1932), while blinking none of Penn’s weaknesses and mistakes, could yet 
assign him a place in history “as sure as it is unique.” The most careful 
American historians count Penn one of the greatest colonial founders. The 
great English historian, Lord Acton, called him “the greatest historic figure 
of his age.” 

Rayner W. KELsEy 


Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813. By Nathan G. Goodman. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. 421. 
Illustrations. $4.00). 


A new monograph in the Pennsylvania field is refreshing after seeing 
so many “varieties” on Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson. Especially 
is it pleasant to have one so difficult and so long needed as this work on 
that great Philadelphian, great Pennsylvanian and great American, Benja- 
min Rush—one that the world has had to wait for nearly a century and 
a quarter. No doubt the reason for this long delay is like the similar delay 
in producing lives of James Wilson and David Lloyd, namely, the difficulty 
and complexity of the subject. This holds true also for a definitive life 
of William Penn and for a history of the colony and state. 

Mr. Goodman has had the courage and ability to attack the difficulties 
of his subject, with resulting success in management, treatment, judicial 
attitude, accuracy, style and literary quality. He has struck a proper pro- 
portion, too, as is indicated by his title “Physician and Citizen,” for Rush 
was so much like a machine-gun that it would have been very easy to have 
made it “Citizen and Physician.” One wonders, however, whether a little 
more emphasis on the desire of the youthful Rush to be a Christian minister. 
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which was replaced by the final acceptance of the medical profession instead, 
would not have given a more interpretative unity to a life that was so 
dominantly missionary, even in his accepted profession. A sense of a mis- 
sion on earth burst forth in almost every field of his endeavors, always car- 
rying with it conviction and generally wisdom as well. Holding this idea 
while reading this excellent life is a source of much illumination. 

The work is distinctly a biography, for while it touches sufficiently on 
contemporary history, that history is decidedly subordinated to the life of 
Rush. The work does not belong to the school of biographical history. As 
a consequence, some of the sixteen chapters tend to overlap somewhat, sepa- 
rating the different movements instead of unifying them. It is no small 
problem, however, to unify the life of “a leader in many fields,” as pointed 
out in Mr. Goodman’s last sentence: “He was a great physician, a talented 
teacher, a competent scientist, an able organizer, a felicitous writer, a vigor- 
ous social reformer, an earnest philanthropist, a creative scholar and a 
devoted patriot.” 

There are sixteen pages of footnotes and authorities, and twenty-seven 
pages of bibliography, including manuscript sources, contemporary news- 
papers, Rush’s published writings, contemporary sources, and secondary 
sources. In this last division of the bibliography, however, is an oversight, 
reminding one of the bridegroom, who invited everybody to the wedding but 
his “best man,” namely the omission of The Standard History of the Medical 
Profession, edited by the late Dr. Frederick P. Henry, Honorary Librarian 
of the College of Physicians. This body valued the work so highly as to 
ask for the original manuscript, which now lies in its archives. 

Burton Atva KonkKLE 


Long Remember. By Mackinlay Kantor. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
1934. Pp. 411. $2.50). 

Swords of Steel, The Story of a Gettysburg Boy. By Elsie Singmaster. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. 262. $2.00). 


Two more books to add to the many hundreds derived from the Gettysburg 
scene! They are noticed here together, but are not strictly comparable, 
having just one common element—they are both works of fiction projected 
against the same background. They are the two latest works on this peren- 
nially fruitful theme. 

This reviewer is interested in them only as they contribute to a description 
of the local setting. In this respect Long Remember is not to be highly 
recommended, while Swords of Steel is really a little gem. The former is 
a sophisticated book, done in the manner of “stark realism”; the latter, at 
the order of the publisher, is a “juvenile” in the best sense. 

The author of Long Remember in so far as his writing, descriptive of the 
horrors of the invasion and the battle is concerned, has done a fine work 
and one which has real historical value. Warfare is shown as it is and the 
feeling of revulsion against it is indeed secured, even as the author wishes. 
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The author of Swords of Steel has a different purpose in mind but she also 
has not failed to show the terror and unloveliness of war. 

Long Remember tells the story of one month of life in and about Gettys- 
burg; Swords of Steel carries the reader through six and one half years of 
experiences which came to John Deane, the “Gettysburg boy.” The former 
has no value as an interpretation and description of the life and spirit of this 
historic community; the latter is the best work available for an interpreta- 
tion and description of the life, the spirit and the people of the quiet town 
which, by accident of war, came to be a famous place. The author of Long 
Remember could as well have chosen to tell his story against the background 
of another town; the author of Swords of Steel has made her Gettysburg the 
real Gettysburg indeed. 

Long Remember, because of its realism in both plot and language, is not 
to be recommended for school libraries, but no school library should be with- 
out Swords of Steel, and every student of Pennsylvania history will find it 
invaluable as an interpretation and a description of one Pennsylvania town 
and its life from 1859 to 1865. 

Rosert FortENBAUGH 


Twelfth Colony Plus. By C. M. Bomberger. (Jeannette: Jeannette Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934. Pp. 197. Illustrations. $3.00). 


Mr. Bomberger has taken for his task the writing of an “interesting” 
history of the beginnings of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, one that 
will stimulate attention in the schools and among the public in general. He 
has therefore adopted a very “popular” style, and in lively and somewhat 
erratic fashion tells the story of Pennsylvania’s early years to about 1800. 
He has also included some chapters on town building, coal and iron, and the 
influence of the Pennsylvania Germans. He concludes with a sketch of 
Pennsylvania’s only president, James Buchanan. To this biographical ac- 
count he brings a number of unpublished anecdotes of interest and a few 
letters. The book is illustrated with a number of maps, for the story of 
the delineation of the boundaries of the state is one of Mr. Bomberger’s chief 
interests. 

Roy F. NicHots 


The Valley of the Delaware and Its Place in American History. By John 
Palmer Garber. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1934. 
Pp. x, 418. ImIlustrations. $3.50). 


The importance of the Delaware Valley in the history of our country 
cannot be disputed. Many great men including William Penn, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, Robert Morris and a long list of others have 
contributed to the early fame of the region. The writer of this book has 
successfully undertaken the task of presenting the story of the general de- 
velopments in the Valley of the Delaware during the formative period of 
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American history. The various racial groups, industry, transportation, gov- 
ernment, education, science, literature, art and religion are considered in 
some detail, while personalities are given proper emphasis. The work con- 
tains excellent illustrations, references to printed sources are given, and the | 
index is adequate. 


History of Potter County, Pennsylvania. By Victor L. Beebe. (Couders- 
port: Published by the Potter County Historical Society, 1934. Pp. 
280. Illustrations. $2.00). 


Many varieties of county histories have appeared during the past fifty 
years. Unfortunately a large number of them have been written solely for 
commercial purposes with little regard for the type, accuracy, or organiza- 
tion of the material included. It is therefore gratifying to record the appear- 
ance of this county history, sponsored by the Potter County Historical 
Society, and written “to present a fairly complete account of the really 
significant events” of the county. The work is based largely on local news- 
papers and on other printed sources of the history of the county. It contains 
more than seventy illustrations. 


Historic Newtown. By Edward R. Barnsley. (Newtown: Prepared for 
the Celebration of the 250th Anniversary of Newtown, Bucks County, | 
Pennsylvania, 1934. Pp. 146. Illustrations. Paper covers. $0.50). 


This interesting booklet, which tells the story of the important phases of 
the history of Newtown, does much credit to the author and to the anni- 
versary committee. The history of the historic town is traced from its 
origin to the year 1896. The work is based largely on the voluminous 
manuscript, now in the library of the Bucks County Historical Society, 
which was written by Josiah Betts Smith, the historian of Newtown. 








